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AN INTOLERABLE TYRANNY. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BAc, OXON. 


HE scene is the platform door of a concert hall in 

one of our great provincial centres. The hall is 
packed by a fashionably dressed, charitably in- 

clined, not more than usually thoughtless crowd. That 
well-known terror, the Ballad Concert, is in full swing, 
and as one musical inanity follows another to the apparent 
satisfaction of the audience, as each nonentity, débutant, 
or worse, retires in turn covered with empty glory, the 
artistic souls whom chance, accident, duty, or evil fate 
have lured into witnessing the indecent orgies, have 
shrunk further and further into themselves at each fresh 
outrage on art. A courteous old gentleman, the acknow- 
ledged head of his profession in the town, who has spent 
a great part of his life labouring for the art he loves so 
well, attended the concert from interest in the accom- 
panist. He had observed in the advertisement columns 
that the useful post was to be filled on this occasion by a 
young man who, after several years’ earnest and success- 
ful study with him, had gone to London to make his way. 
He had followed his pupil’s career with affectionate 
interest, and now was glad to have an opportunity of 
seeing him again.” At the last item before the interval— 
a so-called ‘sacred song” (new), sung by a creature with 
a fascinating dress and imperfectly trained voice—he 
left the hall and now seeks admission at the platform 
door. The undoubted piety of the words, the banality of 
the music, and the rapt expression of the singer have, 
however, brought down the house ; and while the encore 
is being sung he is asked to wait in the artists’ room. 
There he has leisure to look round and see the artists 
unbend. At one end of the room a bevy of fair damsels, 
the Tipperary Ladies’ Choir, in national costume, are 
chattering and laughing with downy-cheeked tenors and 
black-moustached basses, or basking in the light of the 
cellist’s irresistible eyes. In a corner some ui the men 
are exchanging anecdotes. He can see from the faces of 
two ladies that even among artists jealousy and envy 
work their will. And at the table sits the manager busy 
with the way-bill, arranging other artistic matters, or 
announcing to his travelling ménagerie the trains they 
are to catch the next morning and the hotel they are to 
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make for. After a few minutes the encore is finished, 
and the young artist enters radiant with her success to 
receive the hearty congratulations of her friends and 
rivals. The interval is all too short for the eager-faced 
young pianist to tell his teacher all his work, his plans, 
his hopes, and before he is half done the next number 
on the programme is called. The manager hints as 
politely as he can that he does not care for outsiders 
coming to the artists’ room; and the old gentleman, the 
fellow-countryman and friend of Liszt, who lived on the 
most intimate terms with Heller, Rubinstein, Joachim, 
Biilow, Hallé, and other great artists, finds enough to 
think about on his way home. 

And if we get into the train of his thoughts we shall be 
taken far enough along the line of musical history ; not 
far enough, however, to enable us to see by what means 
singers have in every age usurped the platform of art, posed 
as great artists, and, while appropriating most of the 
money the world spends annually on music, have exercised 
in almost every case a deleterious influence on the 
progress of the art they profess. 

In the artists’ room referred to sat one of the Queens 
of Song, surrounded by an obsequious court. How 
astonished she would have been if an angel (she would 
not believe a mortal!) brought her the message that she, 
who for one or two songs received more money than the 
intruder made by twelve months’ arduous work, had not the 
tithe of his claim to the title of artist, nor, if services to 
art were proportionately rewarded, would their earnings 
remain at their present absurd ratio. 

The oft-repeated tale of Caffareili and Porpora may 
not be such gospel truth as many believe—indeed, most 
of us must think that Porpora had more sense—but it 
contains a real and a most depressing truth. Caffarelli 
had been kept for five years at one page of vocal exer- 
cises. He was almost in despair at his apparent failure 
to progress to page two, when one day his master, the 
most distinguished teacher of his time, surprised him by 
saying, “Go, my son, I have no more to teach you. You 
are the greatest singer in Europe.” If he ever said any- 
thing of the kind he must have meant that his pupil had 
- best, or rather the most perfectly trained, organ in 

urope. 

Imagine five or twenty-five years at finger exercises 
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turning. out-the greatest pianist or violinist in Europe, 
or a hundred years of figured basses and counter- 
poet. exercises giving us the greatest composer of his 
time 

. In those early days singing meant vocalization ; the vocal 
organ and its technique were the objects of a veneration 
amounting in many cases to worship. But there was 
this much justification for enthusiasts ; vocalists grudged 
neither time nor trouble to render their organs perfect in 
every detail, and vocal students sacrificed youth, ease, 
pleasure, even manhood itself, to attain the summit of an 
ambition which, from many points of view, now seems so 
futile, 

There was something to wonder at and admire in the 
apparent ease with which these vocalists overcame the 
most unheard of difficulties. (I fear if Caffarelli himself 
went on tour now we should all endorse Dr. Johnson’s 
wish that the difficult were the impossible.) To-day 
a vocalist is satisfied if she has a good voice and an 
attractive presence ; about a quarter the amount of study 
necessary is more than sufficient for her—influential 
friends and clever advertising agents will do the rest. 

Some people profess to find exquisite «esthetic enjoy- 
ment in the mere sound of a voice or an instrument, 
without any reference to context or meaning of the music. 
A connoisseur of old violins, who however is no per- 
former, will take a prized ‘Strad’ from its case, and 
lovingly drawing a bow across an open string with every 
appearance of pleasure, will ask, “Is that not beautiful ?” 
Yes, it is beautiful, but it is not music. One of the most 
famous singers of to-day declares that the very sound of 
one note from the throat of another famous lady draws 
tears to her eyes through the beauty and sympathetic 
character it possesses. Even making allowance for one 
merely human lady’s remarks about another, there is 
something wrong about such a statement. 

The note 
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sung by the most magnificent sympathetic tenor voice 
the world can produce may be beautiful, but as it has no 
meaning any more than the note of a bird has, it is not 
music, nor can any sensible person prepare to shed tears 
over it. But fill up the minim rest with the well-known 
chords, let the singer use the first syllable of the word 
“Comfort” instead of the meaningless “Ah” of his 
vocalise, and the result is very different. 
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The spell of a hundred and fifty years again proves its 
magic power, the solemn minor cadence of the overture 
has given place to the bright E major, as darkness yields 
to dawn, the audience is attuned to listen again to the 
wonderful story, and the inspired words of the Hebrew 
prophet are made instinct in their reality of promise in a 
measure far beyond the reach of the most gifted orator’s 
voice. 

An organ good in quality and thoroughly trained is of 


great importance to anyone who wishes to be a singer; 
but if the singer wishes to be a musician as well—often, 
alas ! a very different thing—of still more importance is 
something worth singing and brains to understand it. 

How amusing it is to observe the astonishment with 
which biographers of Handel have repeated that, though 
his voice does not seem to have been anything remark- 
able either for quality, range, or training, he was able to 
give pleasure to the admirers of the greatest vocalists of 
the time, and even to give the said vocalists many useful 
hints! Just think of it—Schubert, with his defective 
pianoforte technique or his cracked voice, was actually able 
to give hints to the greatest interpreters of his music ! 

It is still, more amusing to observe how amazed the 
biographers are at Handel’s audacity in telling one of his 
great singers that he knew better than she did what she 
should sing. 

In countries where the immense majority of singers 
have to take and keep their place in the operatic arena, 
brains and a musical education are of much more im- 
portance than they are in this country to a vocalist who 
would be successful. No singer without them can prepare 
and keep on a ready répertoire several dramatic réles, 
any of which may be demanded at a few hours’ notice. 
The Germans are often reproached with their want of 
appreciation of the Je/ canto and their toleration of 
wretched singers. The reproach, in so far as it is 
justified, has a very bright side, for no one there would 
tolerate a concert where the programme consists of 
trashy songs, and where the only merit the majority of 
the company possess, is that they sing more in tune than 
Germans usually do. 

Just think for a moment of the reputation and the 
fortunes famous singers have made in England, and 
consider the foundation on which their fame is built. Has 
anyone ever taken the trouble to look through a volume of 
songs “as sung (and sometimes even composed !) by 
Mr. Braham?” What a humiliating survey it is. Does 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ fame rest more on his worthy perform- 
ances of worthy music, or upon the ditties he chose to 
sing most frequently—“ My pretty Jane” (who seems, 
fortunately, at last to be superannuated) and “Tom 
Bowling,” the music of which has been evolved out of 
the happy inspiration of Dibdin. (Those who talk of it 
as a composition should offer a prize to any vocalist who 
will undertake to sing the melody to its accompaniment 
as these left the “composer’s” hands.) Mme. Patti is 
the most famous, most widely known “artist” of the 
century. She is also, it may be supposed, the richest, 
and therefore let us assume she is the greatest. What 
has carried her name to the farthest confines of earth? 
What has filled her coffers and reared her castles? Art, 
or the “Last Rose of Summer,” with its leaves pathetic- 
ally strewn on the platform ; Mozart, or Bishop’s “ Home, 
Sweet Home?” 

This article is written for artists, not for the general 
public before whom it is useless to lay-a lament so 
apparently wrongheaded and inspired by bigotry and 
jealousy. Famous musicians, the public will say, are all 
paid very well now, instrumentalists as well as vocalists. 
Paderewski makes nearly as much as Patti, and if the 
writers of such articles or the holders of such views were 
only a little more successful themselves, we would hear 
less grumbling. But it is not the pecuniary reward nor 
the transitory fame which an artist grudges these 
favourites of fortune ; it is their arrogance in the world 
of art which rouses his indignation. They write remini- 
scences, they offer opinions, they formulate or endorse 
criticisms, they even write to the Zzmes on matters which 





engross the musical world as if their views were of 
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fearien Mapertance and their convictions a kind of Queen’s 
Ss ‘ 

PThe editorial and publishing world join the public in 
acknowledging their pretensions, Their biographies are 
published in musical journals along with those of men 
who have done notable services to the art—and with the 
same minuteness; and when an extensive History of 
Music was published some years ago, the subscription 
copies were adorned by twelve specially prepared portraits. 

As a young artist grows up, he comes to understand 
the meaning of Schumann’s wise advice, “ As you grow 
older, have less and less to do with virtuosi, more and 
more with scores.” Would he had added, “and never 
have anything to do with singers ! ” 

It is not necessary in the pages of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD to recall the many noble exceptions 
to the class of singers under consideration, or to point 
out the obvious reservation in such a sweeping con- 
demnation. Many a singer we know and love is also, 
thank Heaven! a musician, and off the stage we can 
still find perfect pleasure in Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, and others. One name will rise to the lips of 
many readers—that of a man perhaps the most many- 
sided musician in the country, who is a singer first, but 
also a composer, pianist, conductor, teacher, and what 
not besides? His voice is not one which, to-day at least, 
would be chosen among all others for its beautiful or sym- 
pathetic quality ; but when he sits down and sings to his 
own perfect accompaniment one of the Miillerlieder, 
“Ich grolle nicht,” a Léwe ballad, or another of the 
hundred things new and old he has in his treasury, one 
feels what a real artist a singer may be. No necessity 
for printed pages (is there anything more ridiculous than 
a vocalist holding a sheet with the words and music of 
the simple song they are singing for the thousandth 
time ?), nothing to disturb the perfect unity of words and 
music save (before and afterwards, not at the time) the 
recollection of a voice which encourages the writer to ask 
the permission of the editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD to propound in all seriousness the paradox that 


THE LAST THING A SINGER NEEDS IS A VOICE. 


The best advice which could be given to the young 
student of singing is to be found in the wonderful old 
Book which contains everything, “ With all thy getting, 
get understanding.” 


WAGNER, THE BORROWER. 


IN reading Wagner's letters to Liszt, Uhlig, and the rest, 
and again these present epistles to Otto Wesendonck, 
Fraulein von Meysenbug, Frau Wille, and Emil Heckel, 
which Mr. Ashton Ellis has translated into English 
(Grant Richards), one can understand how it was that 
Wagner made so many enemies and also so many 
friends. In all the letters which famous men have left 
to posterity you will search in vain for the expression of 
such magnificent egoism as is to be found in these of 
Wagner. It is not mere boastfulness, nor yet selfish- 
ness, nor a pompous idea of his own importance and a 
desire to see that importance recognized by the world— 
indeed, as to the last count, Wagner shows a quite re- 
markable disregard for personal triumphs such as a vain 
man—a Rossini, for instance—sedulously courts ; nor is it 
any priggish belief in his own superiority of intellect, 
but just a calm acceptance that he is a great genius with 
something to say and a constant bending of circumstances 
to his will to say that “something.” It is a magnificent, 
triumphant belief in himself. He sets no particular store 


’ by his gifts ; he by no means boasts of them ; he speaks 


of Lohengrin, of Tristan, of writing the Ring and Parsifal 
as if they were so many newspaper articles, or, rather, as 
if he were an ordinary composer turning out well-manu- 
factured music for a publisher. Very seldom does he 
give any opinion of his works in detail; in fact, when he 
tells Fraulein von Meysenbug that he considers Die 
Meistersinger his masterpiece, one is struck by the 
remark on account of its rarity. No; his belief in him- 
self is not to be found in any mention of individual works, 
but in naive little remarks scattered up and down the 
volumes. Thus in a letter to Wesendonck he speaks of 
the music-dramas which he contemplates writing as 
“ wonder-works” ; and, again, in a letter describing his 
experiences in London during the period when he was 
conducting the Philharmonic Society, he says, ‘* Money- 
making is not my business in the world, but creating.” 
And his quarrel with the world was that it would not let 
him create in peace. In a letter to Malwida von Mey- 
senbug we find this magnificent belief in himself well 
expressed :— 

‘* For my part, I assure you that I merely look on at the world to 
learn how it comports itself towards a man of my stamp, and how 
it understands to profit of him: whether it will accord him the 
space, determinable only by the laws of his own nature, for develop- 
ment of his activity; or how much it will haggle away therefrom. 
I often can smile at it all, though I cannot deny that, as a sentient 
being, I am involved enough in the game to feel pains of all kinds 
under the experiment. ‘Thus much is certain: I have already 
created much more than were requisite, had I wanted to feel a little 
ease myself at times.” 

Of course, this belief in himself is explainable enough 
in a man who had already written Zannhiuser, Lohen- 
grin, and Tristan, but even now, when we know it is 
justified, it seems a little too marked, so that it must have 
appeared terribly conceited in the days when he was not 
accepted by the public at his own valuation. But this 
self-confidence and self-estimation must be borne in 
mind, for they are the keynote of Wagner’s whole course 
of action. 

It is because his critics will not, or, more possibly, 
cannot understand this that they have said such hard 
things from time to time of Wagner’s borrowing of money. 
The world is a very curious affair, It has an eye for the 
picturesque, the ideal. It takes a delight in witnessing 
martyrdom of all kinds, so that it is even doubtful if a 
sense of dramatic fitness does not outweigh genuine pity 
for the man who, after five years’ torture on a tropical 
island, has during the last month been put in a pillory at 
Rennes, and then made to suffer through a refinement of 
cruelty beside which the solitary imprisonment was 
leniency itself. From the same instinct the well-fed and 
well-housed sentimentalist has always demanded that 
the genius shall suffer for the sake of his genius. If 
Beethoven had not been deaf, had he not been unhappy 
in his love affairs, had he not been despitefully used by 
his scapegrace nephew, it is doubtful if he would have 
become the popular hero of the musical world. Had 
Mozart lived to a ripe old age,’and never been 
troubled with a nagging wife, and if, when he died, he 
had been accorded a public funeral, or, at any rate, a 
respectable one, he would have lost the brightness of the 
halo which now surrounds his head in the biographies. 
Wagner does not give the sentimentalist any chance. 
We know he had a wife who was rather a thorn in his 
side, but then, you see, he married happily in the end. 
For much the same reason Brahms can never be a popu- 
lar hero apart from his music, because his life was so 
comfortable, and no love-story, happy or unhappy, has 
been associated with his name. Schumann would have 
been put in the same category had he not shown a proper 





sense of dramatic fitness towards the end of his life by 
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going mad; and I doubt if Mendelssohn would have 
remained a hero had he lived. You must either suffer in 
silence or die young to be acclaimed a great genius within 
reasonable time of your life. Wagner suffered a great 
deal, but then he made other people suffer, and, besides, 
he was a born fighter and well able to look after himself. 
Seriously, I believe this fact had much to do with the 
opposition with which his works were received ia the 
early days of rampant anti-Wagnerism. The man him- 
self, instead of offering himself as an object of pity, had 
the audacity to stand up and smite. He gave no opening 
to the protectors of genius; he quite strenuously refused 
to starve. And why was it he did not starve? He 
borrowed money; he was always borrowing money— 
from Liszt, from Wesendonck, from the King of Bavaria, 
and practically the Bayreuth Festival House was erected 
by borrowed money. How shocking, indeed! Where 
could have becn the self-respect of this self-styled genius? 
Why did he not play the genius-game according to the 
rules? Well, for one thing, in his early Paris days he 
did play a very good genius-game, but that episode in his 
life was forgotten or not known; for another thing, he 
was working in a field of art, opera, which either brings 
in a deal of money or none at all; and, thirdly, he was 
incapacitated from earning a living for several years of 
his life by his exile from the centres of music in his 
native land. All the more reason why he should have 
starved, the sentimentalist will think. And no doubt he 
would have done so had he not possessed the magnificent 
belief in his own powers and mission to which I have 
already referred. 

When once this attitude of his is grasped, the borrowing 
of money follows as a matter of course. Wagner himself 
treats itas a matter of course. He is very grateful to 
Liszt and Wesendonck for their help—charmingly grate- 
iul—but he never once shows that he considers himself 
under any particular obligation. He knew he could write 
the “ wonder-works,” of which he spoke to Wesendonck ; 
and his attitude is that of a man who is sure he has it in 
h'm to give the world masterpieces which the world is 
s.up'd enough not to want at the time ; and being able 
to do that, and being willing to use every nerve in the 
doing, he really did not see why e should not be allowed 
telive. This 1dea is absolutely put into writing in one 
of the letters to Wesendonck which the composer wrote 
during the Philharmonic period. I have already quoted 
Wagner’s dictum that money-making was not his business 
in the world, but creating. He goes on to say, “and to 
enable me to do ¢hat undisturbed, the world would really 
have to care: yet the world, you know, cannot be forced, 
but does exactly what it has a mind to—very much as I 
also should like exclusively to do. So then we two—the 
world and I—are two stubborn-heads against each other, 
and naturally the one with the thinner skull must be 
broken in, which,’ adds Wagner, with one of those 
humorous touches which make his letters so human, “is 
the probable reasan of my frequent nervous headaches.” 
Fortunately for Wagner, several of his friends did care, 
and to them the whole world is to-day deeply indebted. 
But I will go further, and say that so far from Wagner’s 
borrowings requiring any kind of excuse or defence they 
should be held up to admiration as marking almost the 
first instance in the history of art in which a genius has 
had the courage to insist on receiving during his lifetime 
at least a small percentage of the value of his gifts. It 
was a very small percentage indeed, only sufficient to 
enable him to work and livein reasonable comfort. Much 
has been made of his personal luxuries, but what were 
they, after all, compared with the luxuries which a 
fashionable novelist or painter or physician of to-day 





allows himself? They were never much more than 
middle-class luxuries; Wagner never dreamt of such 
palaces as our Royal Academicians build for themselves 
and yet go unrebuked. To show how futile are these 
criticisms of Wagner’s tastes, I read the other day that 
someone had cast it up against him that he insisted on 
silk next his skin. There was a very good reason for 
that, because he suffered at times very severely from 
erysipelas ; and, besides, is silk underwear, to descend to 
such intimate details, such an unpardonable luxury after 
all, erysipelas or no erysipelas? This instance is an 
extreme, but all the same it is a type of the criticisms 
which have been made on Wagner’s luxurious 
tastes. 

I have dealt at such length with the composer's 
borrowing of money in order to carry on his work, 
because it is even still cast up against him, and even his 
apologists do not grapple with it firmly and courageously. 
They show that for his work it was necessary that some- 
one should give him money, but their apologies do not 
go much beyond that. These letters to Wesendonck 
and Heckel, however, prove to me that Wagner looked 
on his friends thus helping himas part of the whole scheme 
of which he was the centre ; he considered it natural 
that they should do all in their power to help in the 
“cause,” and Wagner’s music-dramas always seemed a 
“cause” to him. It.may be a little difficult to grasp the 
fact that any living man, neither mad nor a fanatic, 
should take himself as seriously as all that, but that it 
was so with Wagner these letters, and others, assuredly 
prove. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
when Wagner began these borrowings in earnest he had 
a good deal to go upon. One of the pet theories of the 
sentimentalist is that genius seldom knows its own value ; 
to this I would reply that real genius is never guilty of 
mock humility. The stories we know of Beethoven and 
of Handel quite sufficiently prove that these geniuses 
had a lively sense of their dignity and power, and an un- 
questioning belief in themselves. And there was every 
reason why the Wagner of the period of the Liszt letters 
and those to Wesendonck should believe in his gifts, for 
had he not composed Lohengrin and was at work on 
Tristan ? To appreciate what Lohengrin meant at the 
time of its production is almost impossible to those of us 
to whom it has been a household word almost since we 
can remember, but it must have seemed to Liszt, and to 
Wagner himself, and to all who admired it at all, as a 
work of stupendous genius, as indeed it is. That was 
something to go upon, at any rate. Roughly speaking, 
Wagner had got it into his mind that he had a message 
to deliver to the German People, and we find that idea 
in the end shapes his actions in a very practical way—in 
a way which I dare to say would seem Quixotic and absurd 
to the “excellent good sense” of the gentlemen who 
are ever ready to criticize adversely Wagner as the 
borrower. 

On his side the composer did not spare himself. In 
the face cf colossal disappointments, such as the Zann- 
hduser fiasco in Paris—a disappointment which we can 
only gauge when we remember that Wagner had relied 
on the success of the work there paving the road to the 
production of 77zs¢an, and enabling him to finish the 
other works he had in his head; in the face of real 
physical illness which would have been enough to make 
an ordinary man renounce the active pursuit of a pro- 
fession ; in the face of domestic worries, in which moncy 
played a large part, of course, and his wife Minna no in- 
considerable vé/e; in the face of incessant intrigue 
against himself and his work, an intrigue which over and 
over again dashed from his lips the cup of a possible 
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success—he worked on at his music, he nerved himself 
to be the active centre of the Cause, and set an example 
to the Wesendoncks and Heckels who followed his 
banner. For so nervous and high-strung a man, it was 
really wonderful what fortitude Wagner showed under 
crushing defeat. After the third performance of Zann- 
hiiuser, which had been even more riotous than the two 
preceding representations, Fraulein von Meysenbug 
tells us that she and a few friends went to the Wagners 
to acquaint them with the bad news :— 


‘They were sitting cosily at tea, and he was smoking a pipe. He 
received the tale of the new and most remorseless fight with a 
smile, . . Yet, by the trembling of the hand he reached to me, 
I felt that the hideous fact had hurt him deeply.” 


It meant that all his hopes for the speedy production 
of Zristan and the gaining of a little money to enable 
him to work at the Xing were dashed once more to the 
ground. Is it to be wondered at that he sometimes gave 
way and grumbled, and now and then threatened to 
throw up the sponge? To such a man, having had to 
fight his way inch by inch, and only sustained by his 
magnificent belief in himself and his works, the sudden 
patronage of the King of Bavaria seemed like the 
intervention of a god. In his letters concerning this we 
see once again that Wagner never budged from his belief 
in his own Cause—in a failure, such a belief would be 
piteous ; in his case it had something of the sublime— 
for all his exuberant gratitude is on the score that his 
works will now be performed, and none on merely 
personal grounds. Working with this single aim 
himself, Wagner expected that everyone about him 
should also work as unselfishly. In a letter to Heckel 
he says :—“ Singers’ touchinesses, coveting of réles, and 
claims in this respect, wherever found, will compel me 
to break off an engagement at once. Only from the free 
goodwill of every co-operator can that proceed, and 
succeed, which I intend.” And the great proof of his 
sincerity and genius was that everyone did devote himself 
heart and soul to the undertaking. In estimating 
Wagner’s character, his borrowing of money and his 
somewhat exacting use of his friends and admirers, we 
must, then, remember that he worked always and with 
single aim to his end, To him it seemed right that these 
others, believing in him, should work with the same 
tireless energy and devotion to an idea. To my mind, 
Wagner’s aim was purely unselfish—for he looked on 
his music as part of the world itself, as something 
outside himself—and this is particularly brought out 
when we learn that, although the projected festivals at 
Bayreuth were in danger of falling through from want 
of funds, he absolutely refused to transfer them to Berlin, 
where the undertaking had been guaranteed and he 
himself would have received a large personal gain in 
money. His reason for refusing was that he wanted to 
address the whole of the German public, and not a 
section of it in a large city, and that therefore he had 
chosen Bayreuth as a neutral centre for the whole of 
Germany. He may have been wrong, but one cannot 
but respect him for his whole-hearted devotion to his 
own Cause, and that devotion is in itself the keynote 
of Wagner’s actions. Surely in no other art is there 
such a magnificent instance of Titanic self-confidence 
allied to Titanic powers! And yet it is necessary to 
insist, as these interesting volumes show, that, with all 
his fanatical belief in his own Cause, Wagner was pre- 
eminently a man of humour and geniality, and totally 
devoid of the aggressive superiority of a prig. 


EDWARD A, BAUGHAN. 





ZURICH AUTOGRAPH OF THE FIRST PART OF 
BACH’S “WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER.” 


WHEN Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach died at Hamburg in 
1788, his musical library passed into the hands of his 
widow and his daughter, Anna Caroline Philippine. There 
were two sons—the one an advocate, the other a painter 
—but neither took any interest in music. Anna and her 
mother were left, apparently in straitened circumstances ; 
anyhow, they lived, like the Athens student, by their 
music books—i.e. they sold some of the precious auto- 
graphs bequeathed to them. Even after her mother’s 
death Anna still carried on the sale. Now, one of the 
treasures which she sold was an autograph of the first 
part of the “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” and this was 
acquired in 1802 through Professor J. K. Horner, of 
Hamburg, by Hans Georg Nageli, the first publisher of 
‘“‘ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier,” whose son sold it to Herr 
Ott-Usteri, of Ziirich, in 1854; at his death, in 1872, 
the latter bequeathed it to the Town Library of 
Ziirich, according to Spitta. Dr. Dérffel, however, 
in Vol. 45.1 of the Bach Gesellschaft edition, remarks 
that this statement is incorrect. If, he says, the auto- 
graph had been bequeathed to the Library it would 
still be there, yet in 1885 it was certainly in the hands of 
Herr Stadtrath Hagenbuch, President of the Ziirich 
Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft. I have given this brief 
outline of the wanderings of the autograph from the time 
of Philipp Emanuel Bach, who probably received it from 
his father when he left home in 1735 ; but I now pass on 
to a more important matter, viz. the contents of that 
autograph. The autograph, known as the Wagener, 
which served as text for the first part of the Bach Gesell- 
schaft edition, is supposed to have been Bach’s own 
private copy. But he made at least two more, one for 
his son Friedemann and one for Philipp Emanuel. The 
one belonging to the former is now in the Berlin Library ; 
the other, the Ziirich, is regarded as the latest copy, 
inasmuch as Carl Philipp Emanuel, to whom it belonged, 
left home later than Friedemann. Hence its importance 
and immense interest. 

Of the great composers, two have left behind them 
certain outward signs whereby we can more or less trace 
their inward thoughts. The autographs of the “ Well- 
tempered Clavier” and the “Sketch Books” of Beethoven 
are treasures of inestimable value. By studying the 
latter a composer might certainly gather a hint or two 
as to method of working. The manner in which Beet- 
hoven sketched the pictures in his mind, afterwards 
attending to details, and the tenacity with which, for the 
most part, he held to his first idea, are well worthy of 
attention. But while the “Sketch Books” arouse a 
feeling of wonder and intense curiosity, to fathom the 
meaning of most of the pages is impossible ; many of 
the sketches were undoubtedly mere shorthand notes 
representing fugitive trains of thought, of which possibly 
the composer himself could not in later years furnish the 
key. 

An explanation of the various readings of the “ Well- 
tempered Clavier” is not always forthcoming, yet, for 
the most part, they are far more within the grasp of 
ordinary mortals than the dots and dashes which 
Beethoven threw on paper whilst in the heat of 
inspiration. 

Bach, in the Ziirich autograph, was quietly revising 
his opus magnum, and merely altering here and there a 
note, chord, or progression, according as riper experience or 
some new flash of genius may have suggested. A study, 
therefore, of the changes made is most profitable; and 
even though the reason of the change may not always be 
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evident, or though it may not be possible to decide 
whether the old or the new reading is the more attractive, 
the interest is supreme. It might be argued that such 
minute analysis and comparison would tend to make 
the letter rule over the spirit. And so it might be if 
different versions of a new work were to be thus 
examined and compared. But the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach are, or ought to be, familiar both to 
young and to old folk, so that any change of accidental, of 
harmony, or of figure, would at once be compared with 
the particular reading to which this or that individual 
was accustomed, and the new light thrown on the note 
or passage would neither perplex nor attract undue 
attention. Ordinary students would, of course, not have 
the time, even if so disposed, to minutely examine all 
the. different readings of the different autographs and 
trustworthy manuscripts of this great work; but if 
they were acquainted with the most striking, it would 
certainly add to their intellectual enjoyment and intimate 
knowledge of the music. The Forty-eight are no nine 
days’ wonder, but the study of a lifetime. One or two 
illustrations from the Ziirich autograph may, perhaps, 
whet the appetite of students to search more deeply 
into the matter. 

My first illustration is from Fugue 6, in D minor, and 
I may here mention that Bach’s autograph commences 
with this fugue. The manuscript contains the twenty- 
four preludes and fugues, but the first six are written by 
another hand; the fugue in D minor, therefore, appears 
twice. Phrase marks are rare in the Wagener autograph. 
There are some in Fugues 18 and 24, and one in this 
D minor fugue, as follows :— 





In the Z. A., however, the phrase mark begins only with 
the second semiquaver, thus :— 


And this phrasing seems to us far better, and more in 
keeping with the nature of the theme and with the general 
structure of the piece, although in one or two passages 
the four semiquavers are certainly grouped together. 

Fugue No. 8, in D sharp minor, calls for special 
notice. In bar 11 the fourth beat in the upper part 
consists of two quavers :— 


and by this means a certain halting in the movement of 
the parts is avoided. For, apparently, a similar reason, 
in bar 21 the theme in the upper part is altered from 

















It is strange that Bach should not have adopted this 
reading from the first, seeing that the theme in the 
middle part, and in the very same bar, is presented thus 
(from bars 19-22 the middle and upper parts proceed in 
canonic imitation at the octave, and with the Z. A. 
reading the imitation is exact). 

A new and interesting version of bars 73 and 74 runs 
thus :— 











In Prelude 16, in G minor, there are some rhythmical 
alterations whereby some hard effects are avoided. In 
bar 5, to quote one instance, the upper part reads :— 


4p~chy 


fa Sa 








—— 
and in the second half of the bar the grouping is similar, 
One of the most remarkable and interesting changes 
occurs in Fugue 18, in G sharp minor. In the Wagener 
autograph, tenor and bass of bar 32 read as at a; and in 
the Variante of this autograph and also in the Poelchau 


manuscript as at 0; — 
ey ere eee” 
Sg SSS oe age SPS i) 


es : 





The Z. A. version is, however, as follows :— 
te 





And this, the latest, seems by far the most satisfactory. 
Kroll, commenting in the Bach Ges. edition on the text 
of the W. A., held the 4 sharp for an error. The effect 
of it seemed to him too hard, even for Bach. But with 
the new bass of the Z. A, the 4 sharp has quite a different 
effect ; it is sudden, yet not harsh. 

The special interest of these three versions lies in the 
evidence which they offer of the minute care and attention 
which Bach gave to details. The idea of presenting the 
theme with major instead of minor third may have been 
a sudden inspiration, but the finding of the best way to 
harmonize it seems to have been a slow, and, using the 
term in its old sense, a painful process. 

I might add further readings of perhaps equal interest, 
but I am fully aware of the tendency of readers merely 
to glance through an article of this kind, without referring 
to, and trying over, with the different readings, the pas- 
sages mentioned. I have only given enough music to 
explain my remarks, and to enable the reader readily to 
turn up the passage. To have given fuller musical ex- 
amples would have occupied too much space. If, how- 
ever, the very few specimens given tempt students to 
study for themselves the Ziirich varzante as given in the 
Bach volume already mentioned, this brief reference to 
the Ziirich autograph will not have been made in vain. 

It is interesting to note that in the first Prelude in c of 
the Ziirich manuscript, which, as already explained, is 
not in Bach’s handwriting, the “ Schwenke” bar, interpo- 
lated in many editions between bars 22 and 23, is not 
to be found. 

I may add that the Bach volume (45 i.) also contains 
the varied readings of the London autograph of the 
second set of the forty-eight ; and that for these read- 
ings, also for the history and description of the 
autograph, Dr. Dorffel fully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Professor Prout, for his article, “ The Autograph 
of Bach’s ‘Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” Part 2, published 
in this paper (March and April, 1896). 

In connection with this article I would like just to add 
something regarding this autograph which belonged to 
Muzio Clementi. Professor Prout says : “ How Clementi 
acquired the manuscript does not appear to be known,” 
and unless some letter or document referring to the 
matter turn up, it is likely to remain a secret. I can- 
not throw any fresh light on this point, but I can 
point to a certain use which Clementi made of it. 
In Stainer and Barrett’s “ Dictionary of Musical Terms” 
(of which Messrs. Novello have recently published a new 
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edition), under the article “ Fingering,” mention is made 
of an “ Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Piano- 
forte,” written by Clementi in 1784; this, it is stated, 
passed through many editions (I have in my library 
a.sixth edition, with Spanish text only). The article 
states, further, that “In 1810 he (é.e. Clementi) im- 
roved the work, and added an appendix to it. Now 
in the second volume of that appendix (published by 
j. Williams, as “Second Part of an Introduction to 
the Art of Playing on the Pianoforte, formerly called 
an Appendix,” this “Second Part” consisting of two 
volumes) there are two fugues (Nos. 1 and 4) from the 
second part of the “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” ; No. 1 is 
entitled, “ Fuga by J. S. Bach, from an original MS. of 
the author,” and the reading, as one would expect, corre- 
sponds with that of the autograph described by Professor 
Prout. These two fugues were, I imagine, the first of 
the forty-eight published in England. In the London 
autograph No. 4 is missing, and accordingly it is only 
marked in the Appendix as “ Fuga by J. S. Bach.” The 
Niigeli text is followed in bar 32, in which the quaver / 
has a double-sharp before it. Bar 54 is a curious mixture 
of the Bach Ges. reading and the variante given above the 
text ; the middle part in Clementi follows the variante, 
and the upper part the text. In bar 61, Clementi has no 
shake over the f double-sharp quaver. .S.S. 








Correspondence, 


—o— 

To the Eattor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

“MORE ABOUT WAGNER.” 

S1R,—I must ask you to correct the statement in your 
August issue with regard to my criticism, in “A Wag- 
nerian’s Midsummer Madness,” on Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
attack on Wagner as a thinker. You say it comes “too 
late for criticism and comment,” being an “attack on 

fevious utterances of Mr. Newman.” Mr. Newman can 

ardly congratulate himself on this method of escaping 
an equal publicity to the refutation of his assertions as 
was granted by the press to the demonstration. A big 
crow was indulged in over the assumed humiliation of 
Wagner and his “ parrot-like admirers.” As a matter of 
fact, all that I criticized is reproduced in “A Study of 
Wagner,” and at the end of his preface Mr. Newman 
acknowledges his obligations to various editors and pro- 
prietors for permission to reprint such portions as first 
saw the light in various periodicals. 

I must add that to me this affords another instance of 
the readiness with which the press seizes on the oppor- 
tunity to damage Wagner's cause, and the grudging spirit 
it'displays where justice calls for the opposite. In the 
case of your honourable journal, however, I have no 
doubt but that your misrepresentation was due to an 
oversight, and that you will grant me this opportunity of 
rectifying your involuntary mistake.—I am, etc., 

DAVID H. IRVINE. 

{In a foot-note, p. 50 of your book, you say, “ All of 
this was written long before I knew that a 400-page book 
was to be published.” As, therefore, your “ Midsummer 
Madness” was not a direct reply to Mr. Newman’s 
“ Study of Wagner,” our reviewer felt that he could not 
pit one against the other. There was no intention on 
his part either to misrepresent you or “to damage 
Wagner’s cause,” if, indeed, such a thing were possible. 
Your statement that “all I criticized was reproduced in 
‘A Study of Wagner’” may be quite correct, but our 
reviewer was merely dealing with the work before him, 





viz. “A Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madncss.”—EDITOR 
M.M.R.]} 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


“ITALIANOPHILE” AND THE OPERA, 


DEAR SIR,—I have a grievance against “ Italianophile.” 
He praises the management for doing something which 
I aver (and bitterly, too) they did not do—that is, stick 
to their announcements and not suddenly change the 
opera. This year was worse even than 1897, when one 
went to hear 7yvistan and found Traviata, because both 
began with a T. I have been compelled, by frequent 
absence from London, to go to the Opera this season, not 
when I would, but when I could. This is my experience. 
I wanted to hear Saleza sing Raoul. I went, and found 
other people singing in Cavalleria, etc. I tried again to 
hear Les Huguenots, and found Lohengrin with absolutely 
the worst cast I have ever seen on a “Grand Season” 
bill. Now, that Lohengrin is a much finer work than 
Les Huguenots 1 am quite aware; but I have heard 
Lohengrin about forty times, and I occasionally like a 
change. Then I wanted to hear Rigoletto this year. 
That anyone should deliberately desire to hear Rigoletto 
is, no doubt, very strange, yet I actually had this desire. 
I went twice this year to hear it, and on each occasion 1 
found the opera changed. I went to hear Melba sing 
hér imitation mad scene in Zucia and found Carmen 
instead. I stayed in London, when I might have been 
away, on purpose to hear Bispham sing Leporello as 
announced ; and lo! after I had made my arrangements 
Lohengrin was put into the bill instead. Then | forget 
precisely how many bogus Jean de Reszke announce- 
ments there were. 

No, dear Mr. Italianophile, the management is still 
unrepentant. It still changes the opera ten minutes 
before the time of commencement. The fact is that 
there is no discipline at Covent Garden. The managers 
are mere moving .toys in the hands of a few star artists 
thirsting for private engagements. The opera season 
exists as a sort of big advertisement for these singers. 
If Monsieur A. or Madame B. happen to have no private 
engagement, then Monsieur A. or Madame B. will sing 
at Covent Garden, if the weather be not too hot. The 
whole affair is rotten. The management is a commercial 
syndicate with an eye for dividends alone; and the 
deputed rulers can no more keep order among the people 
they employ—either singers or stage hands—-than a baby 
can impose discipline on a ragged school. Oh, for oppo- 
sition! For as long as “The Grand Opera Syndicate, 
Limited,” retains its monopoly, we shall howl for decency 
and order in vain. It is a “corner in opera,” and i: no 
more an artistic institution than is a “corner in pig iron” 
or a “corner in hog’s flesh.” —Yours truly, G, S. 


MUSIC PAGES, 


For this month we have selected the “ Valse Inferaale 
from Meyerbeer’s opera Robert le Diadle, arranged by 
Mr. Ernst Pauer, and taken from the second book of his 
Ballet-Album. odert, when produced in Paris in 1831, 
met with extraordinary success, and brought fortune to 
the Paris Opéra. It is not often heard now, but there 
are certain pieces in it which are familiar to many who 
have never heard the work—one is Isabella’s song, 
“ Roberto, o tu che adoro,” and another the stirring 
“Valse” of the demons, which occurs at the opening of 
the second act in the incantation scene amid the rocks 
and gloomy caverns of St. Irene. The bold and striking 
music is* here effectively arranged, without being 
difficult to play. 


OUR 
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Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
nitions. 


—~— 


Paganini Studies. By F. Liszt. Edited by Edward 
Dannreuther. (Edition Nos. 6223¢ and 62236; 2 
Books, each net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

WHEN Liszt was in his twentieth year he heard Paganini, 

“the strange gaunt man with a demoniac glance,” at 

Paris, and the impression made on the gifted youth was 

both deep and lasting. “In listening to this playing,” 

says his biographer, “he felt himself touched as by a 

magic wand.” About the same time (1831) Paganini 

published his “24 Capricci per Violino solo, composti e 

dedicati agli Artisti,” and Liszt then conceived the idea 

of transferring some of them to the pianoforte. Of the 
six under notice, five are transcriptions of Capricci; No. 

3, however, is an arrangement of a “ Campanella” Rondo. 

‘The Capricci likewise attracted the notice of Robert 

Schumann, who arranged twelve of them for pianoforte 

between the years 1833-5. In the two sets (Schumann 

and Liszt) there are only two in common, and the method 
of transcription is so utterly different that comparison is 
out of the question ; each had his own peculiar style. 

Schumann, by the way, reviewed Liszt’s Studies when 

they were published. He remarks that in this work 

Li:zt seemed as if he wished to transmit to posterity all 

the secrets of his playing. And he speaks of the tran- 

scriptions as “reflecting in the most faithful manner the 
spirit of the original.” 

The first Study (in G minor), with its expressive, melan- 
choly theme and tremolo accompaniment, is highly 
attractive ; a player who only regarded it as a virtuose 
piece would form buta poor conception of it ; there is poetry 
and charm in the music. No. 2 (in E flat) has an express- 
ive theme, to which the bold, agitated middle section offers 
excellent contrast. The ornamental passages, written in 
small notes, demand swift, agile, delicate, and at times, as 
in the descending series of diminished sevenths, strong 
fingers. Notes followed by more than two dots are 
rare; in the preludial bars a minim followed by no fewer 
than four will not escape notice. No. 3 is the famous 
“La Campanella,” a favourite show piece with great 
pianists. It is most effective to listen to, but only those 
who try it for themselves can realize the extreme skill of 
the transcriber ; in every bar one feels the working of a 
master hand. The technique is expressed in such a 
felicitous, fine-fingered manner that at first one is scarcely 
aware of the difficulties; to interpret it, however, with 
due dash and brilliancy is no joke. No. 4 (in E), all 
written, by the way, on one stave, is remarkable for the 
cleverness with which characteristic arpeggio staccato 
passages for the violin have been transferred to the 
piano. This Study is not included in Schumann’s 
Paganini Studies, though, as the editor, Mr. Dann- 
reuther, remarks in his brief preface to the work under 
notice, he has imitated it in No. 3 of his “ Etudes Sym- 
puoniques,” Op. 13. No. 5 (in E) is effective, though we 
frankly, confess that we prefer the Schumann setting. 
Concerning the glissando passages in sixths, Mr. 
Dannreuther has the following characteristic note :— 


‘*The editor plays these glissandos with the thumb nails, as 
Liszt has marked the glissando octaves for both hands which occur 
at the end of his ‘Todtentanz.’ This is, perhaps, the best way. 
Players who are not afraid of injury to the skin may adopt the old- 
fashioned fingering, ¢ or $, for either hand.” 


The last Study is a set of variations on a theme well 
known to pianists, for it is the one on which Brahms 
wrote Azs “ Paganini” variations. 





Mention has already been made of the editor’s short 
preface. In it he says, “The Paganini Studies do not 
call for detailed comment.” They do, however, call for 
ruch practice, but any time devoted to them will be 
pleasantly and profitably spent. It need scarcely be 
added that Mr. Dannreuther has done his best to help 
players along these oft perilous Paganini paths. 


Ave Maria pour Piano. Par ADOLPHE HENSELT. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Tus is one of 4 set of Etudes, most of which are 
extremely difficult, and some of which can only be 
mastered by players whose hands enable them to attack 
large chords, whether firm or broken. This “Ave 
Maria,” however, is only moderately difficult. The 
melody has smoothness and charm, and it is set off to 
great advantage by a skilful and tasteful pleasantly har- 
monized accompaniment. There are one or two passages 
which look somewhat troublesome, but by picking up, as 
it were, a note here and there of the accompaniment with 
the right-hand thumb—as, indeed, carefully marked in 
the music—and by judicious use of the sustaining pedal, 
there is really little to trouble the performer. The 
moderate “/empo gives him, indeed, ample time to see to 
these matters. ————— 

La Siréne. Overture. By D. F. E. AUBER, Arranged 
for Pianoforte Solo. The same for Pianoforte Duet. 
(Edition No. 8512; net, 1s.) London: Augener & 
Co 


OF Auber, the composer who wrote so many delightful 
operas, little notice is taken nowadays, at any rate in 
London. Wagner came, conquered, and almost crushed, 
as it were, out of existence many operas which had been 
the delight of our forefathers. ‘There are possibly many 
students of music who, unless they have just been specially 
coached for some particular examination, would come off 
badly if merely asked to name Auber’s principal operas. 
Little snatches of melody from his works used to find 
their way into pianoforte tutors, but these, we fancy, are 
now being substituted for something more modern. It is, 
of course, possible to err in the opposite direction, and 
make too much of the past and to run down everything 
that is modern. But what we would persuade, especially 
amateurs who love, and very justly, their Wagner and 
their Brahms, is not entirely to renounce Auber and all 
his works. The Overture to La Szréne, well transcribed 
for the pianoforte, is essentially light and pleasing. It 
has also been arranged as a pianoforte duet. 


Palaestra. Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert Pieces for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated by ERNST HEIM. 
Books 1Va, 1V4, and IVc. (Edition Nos. 114742, 
114746, and 11474c,; price, each net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Cc. 

THE previous books of this companion to the “ Gradus” 

series brought the pupil from easy pieces on the open 

strings up to the second position. In Book 1Va he 
mounts still higher on the finger-board, right up, in fact, 
to the third position. The first piece is a transcription 
of the “Prelude” in D from the first part of Bach’s 
“Well-tempered Clavier.” It makes excellent practice, 
and by this new presentation of the music a violinist can 
revel in it as well as a pianist. The chord at the opening 
of the last bar but two, where meno allegro is marked, 
has 6 as the lowest note. In the Bach Gesellschaft 
edition, the a of the previous bar is repeated as a pedal 
note. Herr F. Hermann, the transcriber, may possibly 
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have some authority for the change. The “ Prelude” is 

followed by a delightfully quaint “‘ Minuetto,” by F. M. 

Veracini, and a favourite “ Gavotta” of Bach’s, both with 

pianoforte accompaniment, skilfully evolved from the 

figured bass, by Herr Gustav Jensen. The Book con- 
tains also an “Elegy” on a broad, flowing theme by 

Countess H. L, by Mathilde Heim-Brem, a graceful 

“Cavatina” by A. Strelezki, and two light, taking little 

pieces by Ignaz Lachner, entitled ‘Siesta e Polacca.” 

The two last are studies in change between the first and 

third positions with Zortamento. Book IVé likewise 

contains pieces up to the third position. We find first 
of all a pleasing “ Intermezzo” by C. Gurlitt, the opening 
phrase of which was evidently inspired by Schubert. 

The third number is a transcription by G. Jensen of an 

exceedingly fine “‘ Adagio-Recitativo” of Haydn’s: the 

editor recommends the player to interpret the recitative 
passages freely, “‘as if the notes were associated with 
words determining to great extent rhythm and accent.” 

The recommendation is a wise one; the player might, 

indeed, try and imagine words which would fit the recita- 

tive and which would agree with it in character. No. 4 

is a bright, lively “Tarantella,” with quiet, well-con- 

trasted middle section, by Lachner. An “Adagio ed 

Allegro” by Handel, with neat accompaniment worked 

out from figured bass by A. Gibson, offers attractive 

music designed as a study in changing between various 
positions, The last piece is the well-known “Song 
without Words ” (Op. 67, No. 4) of Mendelssohn, known 
as the “Spinning Song.” This is an arrangement by the 
editor himself of the series, and it is evident that it has 
been made by one who understands how to divide the 
interest of the piece between the violin and the piano- 
forte. Some pianists may possibly be a little angry at 
this incursion into their territory, but no great harm will 
come of it. Book IVc is, as usual, a supplement. The 

first number is a “Scherzo” by Ferdinand David, a 

cheerful piece, which would make the moodiest man feel 

merry, if only for a few minutes ; it is a trifle, light as 
air, and yet many violin composers would be glad if they 
could turn out something equally dainty. A. Jensen’s 

“Longing” (“ Sehnsucht”), another arrangement by the 

editor, is an attractive piece of soft, pensive character. 

A lively “ Capriccio” by David is followed by a simple 

yet effective setting of an air by Rossini. Then comes 

an expressive tone-poem, “Sadness,” by Hubert Ries, 
and the Book then concludes with two of Gade’s 
attractive “ Aquarellen,” arranged by F. Hermann. All 
pieces, as in the previous books, are carefully fingered 

and phrased. a 

Lady Spring. Three-part Song for female voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By ANDREW BROWN. 
(Edition No. 4245; price, 4d. net.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is a fresh, agreeable part-song. The opening bars 
have a Schubertian flavour, but there is nothing which 
reminiscence-hunters could fix upon. The consecutive 
fifths, in the simple yet pleasing accompaniment, at the 
words, “ Primroses pale and Narcissi so fair,” are of 
quaint effect. We may add, too, that in the melodiously 
written vocal parts (Sopranos 1 and 2 and Alto) the com- 
poser has kept within quite moderate compass. 

Berceuse pour Violon, avec Accompagnement de Piano. 
Par A. SIMON. Revue et doigtée par Ernst Heim. 
London: Augener & Co. 

HERE is a recipe for a successful Berceuse. Take a 

quiet, soothing theme, assign it to the violin, and mark 

it carefully, com sordino. Then place under it a gently 
rocking accompaniment fitted out with tasteful har- 





monies, and do not forget to provide a pedal-bass more 
or less extended ; of this effect Chopin has fully demon- 
strated the charm. And that is about all. But the 
theme has to be found, and the harmonies have to be 
well selected, otherwise the rest is useless padding. In 
the “ Berceuse” under notice both matter and manner 
are good, and the piece is, therefore, sure to please. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

From: H. E. ANGLESS: (C/iford), “ Tell me not in Mournful 
Numbers,” Song.—ASCHERBERG & Co.: (£. KX. Prideaux), 
‘* Funeral March of the Old Year,” for Piano.—BosworRTH & Co. : 
(J. Barnard Bayliss), ‘‘ Mind and Voice."—BRATTI LA VILLA 
& Co.: (Del Valle de Paz), ‘‘Scuola Pratica,” third and fourth 
series.— BREITKOPF & HAERTEL: (/adassohn), ‘‘ Methodik des 
Musiktheoretischen Unterrichts,” ‘‘ Ratschlage und Hinweise fiir 
die Instrumentations Studien” ; (Rossberg), ‘‘ Die Kdniglich Preus- 
sischen Armee-Mirche"”; (Zhouret), ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse” ; 
( Wettzmann-Seifert), ‘Fleischer. Gesch. d. Klaviermusik.’”-—CHAP- 
PELL & Co.: (Harding Cox), ‘‘Good Time,” ‘‘Sympatica,” 
‘*Sylvan Dances” and “ Tug of War.”—DoBELL : (Z. Newmann), 
“A Study of Wagner.”— FIRNBERG, Frankfurt: (Prior), 
‘*Lieder."—Haas & Co. : (Kistler), ‘‘ A System of Harmony.”— 
HOEPLI, Milano: (Pisani), ‘‘Il Mandolinista.”"—LONDON CITY 
Mission : (J. 14. Weyland), ‘‘ Nat Summers.”—MINIM Co., Chel- 
tenham: (Zownend), ‘‘ Music for Burial Service.” - NONCON- 
FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE: (Croger), ‘‘ Notes on 
Conductors and Conducting.” —NOvELLO & Co.: (Zvzms), ‘‘ Meg- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis”; (Fa/con), ‘‘A Love Lyric,” Song; 
(Huhn), ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus” (Jennings), ‘‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” Song; (Prior), “Athanasian Creed.’"—ORGANIST 
AND CHOIRMASTER : (Pearce), ‘‘ Christmas Cantata."—PENTLAND, 
Edinburgh : (/nches), ‘‘Two Songs”; (Macpherson), ‘‘Songs ot 
Scotland” ; (Sveindjérnsson), ‘‘War” and ‘‘ The Troubadour,” 
Songs.—RAABE & PLOTHOW, Berlin: (/roninonger-Sola), ‘* Drei 
Lieder.” —REEVES (Sharp), ‘‘ Makers of Music."—SAMPSON LOW 
& Co.: (Swan), ‘Voice of the Spirit,’ Books 3 and 4.—SiMon, 
Berlin: (Doeddser), ‘*Neun Klavierstiicke”; (Fuchs), ‘‘ Violin 
Sonata, Op. 36”; (Hermann), ‘‘ 126th Psalm,” for Alto Solo; 
(Lazarus), ‘‘ Valse lente, Op. 39"; (Poenitz), ‘‘ Friedensgruss,” 
for Trumpet ; (Rudnick), ‘‘ Klage,” Op. 42, for Cello and Organ. 
—SIMROCK, Berlin: (A/banesz), ‘‘Sonate,” for Piano. —THAUVIN, 
Paris: (Parent), ‘‘ Deux Conferences.”—TURNER & PHILLIPS: 
(Furnival), ‘‘ Les Cymbales” and ‘‘ Le Songe,” for Piano.—VIN- 
CENT: (Livesey), ‘‘ It isa Good Thing to Give Thanks,’’ Anthem,— 
WEEKES & Co. : (Adcock), ‘‘ Evening,” two-part Song; (Bavés), 
‘* The Shadow of Heaven,” Song ; (Barnéy), ‘‘ Remarks on Musical 
Theory”; (Beer), ‘‘St. Nicholas” and ‘‘ Sirdar,” Marches for 
Piano; (Belcher), ‘‘Serve the Lord with Gladness,” Anthem ; 
(Bellerdy), ‘‘Chant d'Amour,” for Piano; (Benson), ‘‘ Bottreaux 
Bells,” Cantata; and Six Lyrics; (Boughton), ‘‘ The Passing Year,” 
Song Cycle; (Carrodus), ‘‘Romance,” for Violin or ‘Cello; 
(Dawson), ‘‘ Hush a-Bye,"’ Song ; (Derry), ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus” ; 
(Diemer),‘‘ Absence” and ‘‘ Return,” for Piano ; (Dodds), ‘‘ Easter 
Morn,” Song ; (Foster), ‘‘Seven Last Words,” Cantata; (Gade), 
‘*Good-night,” Song ; (Gaynor), ‘‘ Hush a-Bye,” Song ; (Harding), 
‘‘Examination Tests,” Books 1-2, and ‘‘ Musical Ornaments ” ; 
(Hicks), ‘* Tarantelle,” for Piano ; (Ho/mes), ‘‘ If I had Known,’, 
Song ; (Hume), ‘“‘ Beresford’s Boys,” Song ; (James), ‘ Benedicite” ; 
(Lyon), ‘*‘ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis”; (J/acdonald), ‘‘ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” part Song; (Aarchant), ‘‘ The Lord is 
full of Compassion,” Song; (Marshall), ‘‘A Lullaby,” Song ; 
(Newman), ‘‘ Autumn Glory” and “ Tarantelle,” for Piano ; 
(Partridge), ‘‘Onward,” Vocal March ; (Richardson), ‘‘ Madrigal 
of Spring,” four-part Song, and “ If I had Thought,” Song ; (Rich- 
mond), ‘* Benedicite” ; (/. Varley-Roberts), ‘‘ Three Introductory 
Voluntaries,” for Organ ; (Rodinson), ‘t The Streamlet,” for Piano ; 
(Robinson, J. J.), ‘‘ Now the Day is Over,” Anthem ; (Sa/mona), 
‘*Time has Wings,” Song; (Scot#), ‘‘The Angels’ Welcome,” 
Song ; (Sharpe), ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis”; (de Sovres), 
‘Ride on, Ride on,” and ‘‘O Love, who formed’st me to Wear,” 
Hymns ; (Sfawforth), ‘‘My Bonnie Lass” and ‘‘ Dainty Maid,” 
Vocal Trios ; (Speer), ‘* Six Songs” ; and “I heard the Voice of 
Jesus say,” Anthem ; (Starmer), ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ” ; 
(Strelezki), ‘‘ Maiglocklein,” for Piano; (Zaylor), ‘‘ Japanese 
Dance,” for Piano; (7refry), ‘‘ Impromptu,” for Piano; (7o/- 
hurst), ‘‘The Lord bless you and keep you,” Anthem; (West 

‘*The Merry Fingers,’’ Lancers, Piano Duet; (W2/son), ‘‘ Two 
Songs; (Wéitkers), ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus”; (Wo/stenholme), 
‘* Among the Hills,” for Violin and Piano.—WooLHovuseE : ( IV’¢//zs), 
‘Tis sweet to Stroll,” Song 
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A CHINESE OPERA. 


On August 3rd, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, the Carl 
Rosa Company produced the Chinese opera composed by Mr. 
Victor Hollaender, and called San Lin. The libretto is founded 
on the remarkable little Chinese play entitled Zhe Cat and the 
Cherub. It was ‘originally produced at Manchester. On this 
occasion the opera was seen for the first time in London. It is 
in three scenes, and the story is weird and even grotesque, but 
at the same time impressive and full of interest. In the opening 
scene appears Chim-Fang, keeper of an opium den, who is the 
villain of the piece, and who has fallen in love with Ah Yoi, 
niece of a wealthy Chinese merchant. But Ah Yoi is attached 
to San-Luey, the son of fhe learned Doctor Wing-Shee, and the 
wretch Chim-Fang, finding the lover serenading Ah Yoi, 
murders him. The victim is found by his father and the wealthy 
merchant, uncle of the heroine. A very striking scene occurs 
when the distressed father burns incense and supplicates the 
gods for the soul of his murdered son. The rich merchant 
already referred to has a beloved son, and Chim-Fang kidnaps 
the boy in the hope that it may lead to his gaining the hand of 
Ah Yoi. He hides the boy, and a kitten he is carrying, in the 
opium den, and Wing-Shee, the doctor, while praying over the 
dead body of his son, hears the kitten mewing, and thus discovers 
the lost child. He suspects Chim-Fang of the murder of his 
own son, and pretending to be friendly to the scoundrel lures 
him toa bench where he strangles Chim-Fang with his own 
pigtail. Here is a grotesque but highly effective scene, for 
the American policeman, on his beat in the Chinese quarter, 
passes the spot quite oblivious to what is taking place. The 
doctor, seeing the policeman, takes the hand of the dead Chim- 
Fang, singing and talking to him as if still living ; a singular 
conclusion to the opera being the fall of the corpse from the 
bench as the curtain descends. The composer has written 
music that admirably suits this weird and fantastic subject, the 
scene of which takes place in the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco. Many of the recitatives, especially those illustrating 
the acts of Chim-Fang, the doctor, and the pretty heroine, are 
extremely clever. Some of the melodies are fresh and attractive, 
and, as a matter of course, they are much better music than any 
Chinese composer would have written, the introduction of some 
bizarre and fantastic passages helping to give local colour. The 
love song in the first act, the duet for the lovers Ah Yoi and 
San-Luey, and the grave utterances of the doctor, who is also a 
philosopher, are all deserving of hearty commendation, and, 
taking the score as a whole, it is difficult to see how such a 
strange operatic libretto could have been treated with greater 
skill and effect. Good use is also made of the orchestra, and 
quaint little passages for the bassoon and other instruments 
which lend themselves readily to eccentric musical illustration 
display no little inventive skill on the part of the composer. The 
members of the Carl Rosa Company rendered justice to the 
Chinese opera. Miss Cecilia Staunton used her. beautiful voice 
with splendid results in the character of the Nurse, whose neglect 
of the little boy enables Chim-Fang to carry him off. That 
personage was extremely well played by Mr. Burton, whose 
delivery of the recitatives, expressive of Chim-Fang's hopeless 
passion and revenge, displayed great ability. As the philosophic 
doctor, Wing-Shee, Mr. Winckworth was excellent, and he had 
some of the best music to sing. Mr. F. A. Wood made an 
admirable representative of San-Luey, the lover, and Miss Lily 
Heenan was charming as the heroine, Ah Yoi. Doctor Osmond 
Carr conducted, and the quaint opera made a most favourable 
impression, particularly as some of the Chinese customs ob- 
served at San Francisco at the New Year’s festival were cleverly 
introduced, and the assistance of a good chorus heightened the 
attractions of a work which is unique amongst operatic pro- 
ductions. Possibly the story may appear too grim for some 
opera goers, but its impressiveness was almost startling, and the 
merit of the music was unquestionable. It was rather unfortu- 
nate that it was produced at the end of a busy season and at a 
remote theatre; but we shall not be surprised if the opera, per- 
formed under more favourable circumstances, eventually gains 





greater appreciation, owing to the talent of the composer, the 
abilities of the company, and the weird originality of the 
subject. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE series of promenade concerts at Covent Garden, under 
the direction of Mr. Cecil Barth, will commence on Saturday, 
September 2nd. M., Riviére, who had originally accepted the 
post of conductor of the second part, found himself unable, 
owing to the state of his health, to fulfil the engagement, and 
M. Georges Jacobi, so long popular at the Alhambra, will under- 
take the duties. Mr. George Riseley will conduct the first part. 
There will be some important novelties introduced, and the 
announcement that various English composers will conduct their 
own works is most welcome. Among these are Sir A. C. Macken- 
zie, Professor Stanford, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Edward German, 
Mr. Cowen, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. Hamish McCunn, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Mr. Cummings, and others. Some of the most 
famous vocalists and instrumentalists will appear at these concerts, 
and great preparationsare being made in adapting theopera house 
for promenade purposes. Some regret has been expressed by 
Mr. Newman's admirers that he should be exposed to such 
rivalry, but that enterprising gentleman has announced the com- 
mencement of his Queen’s Hall campaign on August 26th, with 
evident confidence in the future. His engagements will include 
Madame Sobrino, a dramatic soprano of great talent; Miss de 
Treville, from the Castle Garden Opera Company, New York ; 
M.. Bazelaire, a new and brilliant violoncellist, and Signor 
Enrico Toselli, a Roman pianist of distinction. Mr. Van 
Hoose, the American tenor, will sing at Queen’s Hall; and Mr. 
Charles Knowles, a baritone who has been very successful 
at Leeds, and Madame Kirkby-Lunn, the clever pupil of Mr. 
Visetti at the Royal College of Music, who has for some time 
been a member of the Carl Rosa Company, will also be heard 
at Mr. Newman’s concerts. The splendid orchestra will be 


conducted as heretofore by Mr. Wood; the chief member: 
are musicians of great ability. 


MISS CHIQUITA. 
At the Coronet Theatre a new comic opera, called Miss 
Chiquita, the libretto by Mr. G. R. Sims and the music by Mr. 
Clarence Corri, has been produced. The subject deals with the 
adventures in Seville of Miss Chiquita and her brother, the 
Rev. Alonzo Joyce. The father of this couple had married 
‘*La Belle Chiquita,’ a danseuse—hence the inherited pecu- 
liarities of brother and sister, the result leading to no little broad 
fun. The music is bright and tuneful, some of the melodies 
having the elements of popularity. Strictly, the piece belongs 
to the class of musical comedies at one time so much in vogue. 





A REALISTIC OPERA PERFORMANCE, 

On August 13th, at Toulouse, a representation of Carmen was 
given of an extraordinary kind. It will be remembered that in 
the latter portion of the opera a bull-fight is supposed to be 
taking place. At Toulouse-a bull-fight was really proceeding, 
and in the course of the opera the performers who had taken 
part in it came upon the stage, and invested the representation 
with a realistic effect never before witnessed. Mdlle. Marie.de 
l’'Isle, from the Paris Opéra Comique, appeared as the heroine. 
She is a niece of the celebrated Galli-Marié, and has won great 
popularity in Paris. 


THE CONCERT SEASON. 


AT this period of the year there is no novelty to chronicle with 
regard to concerts. In fact, before the end of July it was felt by 
concert-givers and their audiences that the heat was driving their 
patrons from town in such numbers that the only chance of obtain- 
ing a hearing was by following them to the seaside and elsewhere. 
Not a few of our famous vocalists have been heard lately on the 
various = and promenades, their tones blending with the 
echoes of the waves. In several instances popular singers have 
gained considerable sums from seaside audiences, but in London 
some weeks will elapse before the regular autumn season com- 
mences, ‘ 
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BALLET ALBUM. 


A collection of Dance Movements from the works of celebrated composers, 
arranged by 


E. Pauer. 
(Augener’s Edition, 8290 A to C.) 


N26. Valse infernale 


from 
Meyerbeer’s 
“ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 


Allegro moderato. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

THE announcement that a series of afternoon Wagnerian per- 
formances will take place next season at Covent Garden is 
giving great satisfaction. Many of the final scenes in Wagner’s 
operas contain the noblest ideas of the great Bayreuth musician. 
But owing tothe lateness of the representations at Covent 
Garden many visitors are compelled to leave before the operas 
are ended. But performances in the afternoon would be a boon 
to many, and would certainly be popular and remunerative to 
the management.—The Carl Rosa Company, after the brief 
season in London, were to have appeared at Ipswich, but 
certain financial difficulties occurred, and some of the principal 
artists refused to perform. It is hoped that this unfortunate 
state of things may soon be overcome and the company placed 
in a sounder financial position. It would cause deep regret if 
this company, after its worthy endeavours to give opera in 
English for a quarter of a century past, should be compelled to 
suspend its labours.—The increasing popularity of Sir Hubert 
Parry’s works is most encouraging to the supporters of English 
music. Sir Hubert will shortly conduct Blest Pair of Sirens at 
Worcester, Zhe Song of Darkness and Light at Norwich, and 
King Saul, regarded by many as his greatest sacred work, at 
Sheffield.—Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio, The Passion of Christ, 
is to be heard at Norwich Festival, but there will be much less 
eagerness respecting the work than when the first exaggerated 
eulogies from Italy filled the musical journals. In fact, the 
composer seems to have some misgivings as to his future fame 
as a sacred musician, and talks of producing an opera.—The 
proposed series of Italian operas, under the direction of Signor 
Lago at the Adelphi Theatre, will not be given until after 
Christmas. Signor Lago promises some novelties, among them 
possibly the Japanese opera, /r#s, which we described when 
produced in Italy some months ago. Other works will be heard 
which have not been performed for years on the London stage. 
Signor Lago, it is said, is desirous of proving that there are 
works of the Italian school still worthy of being heard. This 
reminds us that during next winter more activity will be dis- 
played in Italy than tor some years past in operatic matters. 
Among the works announced are Puccini’s Za Zosca, Leon- 
cavallo’s Rolando di Berlino, Franchetti’s Germania, and 
Giordani’s /7 Ré di Roma. These are works of some import- 
ance by composers who have already won reputation in their 
native Jand and also in other countries. It was time the 
musicians of Italy woke up, for the fame of ‘‘The Land of 
Song” has been rapidly waning.—Wagner’s widow has kept to 
her determination not to allow the ‘‘ Matinée Hat” or extravagant 
bonnets at Bayreuth. Ladies at first objected, but they have 
discovered at recent performances that they also benefit as much 
as the masculine visitors by the restriction.—Once more a 
discussion respecting the musical pitch has arisen, and the great 
pianoforte manufacturers, Messrs. Broadwood, Erard, Bech- 
stein, Steinway, and others are striving to obtain uniformity. 
Mme. Patti urges the ** Diapason Normal,” but there are several 
orchestral conductors who, like the late Sir Michael Costa, 
favour the higher pitch on the ground that it is more brilliant. 
—A monument has been erected on the tomb of the late Signor 
Campanini, the tenor, at Parma, commemorating the fact that 
he was at one time a follower of Garibaldi. It is interesting to 
recall the fact that Campanini was one of the first vocalists who 
sang Wagnerian tenor parts in Italy. He was originally a 
blacksmith, and it was quite by accident that his fine voice and 
musical talent became known.—Mascagni had been at work 
upon an opera with a similar libretto to that used by Verdi in 
his opera Un Balloin Maschera ; but he appears to have got into 
a difficulty with a scene which seemed impossible to realize 
upon the stage. This will delay the production of the work, 
but the composer has another libretto ready to hand, which may 
probably reach the stage first. — The distinguished violinist 
Sarasate will come to London during the autumn. 


Husical Potes, 








Berlin.—Heinrich Zéllner’s mvsical setting of Haupt- 
mann’s fairy drama, Zhe Sunken Bell, was produced at 





the Theater des Westens. It is written in the style: of 
the modern music-drama with Leitmotiven and lengthy 
recitatives, the melodic illustration being carried on by 
the orchestra, supported by occasional considerable 
dramatic force, and, on the whole, with an excellent 
realization of the spirit of the original. The success was 
undoubted, and the poet, to whom the music is dedicated,. 
stated in his letter of acknowledgment that he was as 
pleased with the success of the music as with the existence 
of his poem in its new garb.—Johann Strauss’s operetta 
Die Fledermaus, recently given over fifty times, is said 
to have brought about 250,000 marks to the Royal Opera, 
probably a unique case of the same number of perform- 
ances within the same period, beating the record of the 
Cavalleria, In consequence, the same composer’s next 
best stage work, Der Zigeunerbaron, will be produced 
next season.—A one-act opera, Winapoh, an Indian 
cliché of the Cavalleria, by M. Lion, met with the 
customary friendly reception at the Schiller Theater.— 
Genuine artistic enthusiasm must be allowed to the 
distinguished organ virtuoso, Otto Dienel, whose. 
gratuitous performances, mixed with vocal pieces, are 
continued weekly even during the “dog days.”—The 
“ Giacomo Meyerbeer” stipend has been raised to 4,500 
marks for 1900. The MSS. must be sent in before the 
Ist February next, and are to consist of a choral double 
fugue, an overture for grand orchestra, and a cantata, 
“ Coriolanus before Rome,” text by Th. Rehbaum. The 
stipend is to further musical education, especially by 
travelling, and the victor is bound to send in two new 
works—an opera or symphonic movement, and a frag- 
ment of an opera or oratorio, Psalm, or Mass, .to take 
about a quarter of an hour in its performance.—Meyer- 
beer’s posthumous works, which, according to his 
testamentary dispositions, should have been given to the 
world thirty years after his death—hence in May, 1894— 
by his son-in-law, Baron Karpp, are still kept back, owing 
to the opposition, it is stated, of the master’s secona 
daughter, the widow of the painter Richter. The MSS, 
are said to include a complete opera and some smaller 
compositions, besides some letters from Heine.—The 
recent great vocal tournament at Cassel, which received 
so powerful an impetus through the patronage and per- 
sonal attendance of William I1., has engendered the idea 
of erecting a “ Singers’ House” in a prominent part of 
Berlin, for which the site has already been acquired. It 
is to contain a hall to accommodate 5,000 listeners, 
besides other halls for 1,000 each and _ buildings 
needed for the object in view. The subscriptions have 
been most warmly taken up, and the financial success is 
secured.—The German Emperor has, moreover, resolved 
to found a stipend on the occasion of the fifty years’ 
jubilee celebration, next summer at Brooklyn, of the 
American North Eastern Vocal Union, in which the 
participation of some German societies is expected. The 
news of his Majesty’s fresh proof of his warm interest in 
musical matters has naturally excited enthusiasm in 
German-American vocal associations. —The eminent 
Prof. Martin Blumner has been re-elected President of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, with Prof. Robert Radecke, 
Director of the Royal Institute for Church Music, as 
locum tenens.—Reinhold Succo, distinguished professor 
at the Hochschule, etc., and composer of some church 
music of merit, has been remembered by a monument at 
the Jacobi Church, executed by Leay, which was in- 
augurated with due solemnity. 

Cologne.—Three models have been received by the 
prize jury from the narrowed competition for the erection 
of a new theatre, which is 10 be opened in 1902. Whether 
the municipality will hand over the new house to an impre- 
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sario, on the lines of the present old theatre, or carry on the 
concern by the appointment of a state official, should be 
settled without delay, as artists prefer long engagements ; 
and since no contract could be concluded beyond 1902, 
many desirable engagements may be lost.—Max Burk- 
hardt, musical critic of the Lezpziger Tagblatt, has been 
almost unanimously elected conductor of the local Lieder- 
kranz, numbering 200 male voices, having topped, on 
three trial evenings, the seven competitors selected out 
of forty-five—The third Popular Symphony Concert 
produced “ Herbstnacht,” an orchestral tone-picture, by 
Josef Frischen, which is distinguished by elevation of 
character and excellent workmanship and orchestration, 
although somewhat deficient in original inventiow. 

Leipzig.—At the Opera, from 1st July, 1898, to 30th 
June, ‘1899, 54 different works were given, including no 
less than 73 performances of classical German scores— 
by Mozart, 13; Beethoven, 5; Weber, 7; Wagner, 47. 
The novelties were Siegfried Wagner’s Birenhduter, 
Spinelli’s A Basso Porto, and Von Zemlinsky’s Sarema. 
—The projected Job. Seb. Bach monument will be 
erected not inside, but in front of, the Church of St. 
John, on the spot where the great composer’s bones 
were discovered a few years ago.—The German Associa- 
tion of Dramatic Authors and Composers, which com- 
prised almost all prominent men of the former category, 
has decreed its dissolution. Two-thirds of any remain- 
ing assets will be given to the Schiller Fund at Weimar, 
and one-third to the General Musical Union of Berlin. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—Dr. Hoch’s Konservatorium re- 
cords, at the end of its twenty-first year, 238 pupils, with 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz as principal. 

Stuttgart.—The local Liederkranz celebrated 
brilliant style the seventy-fifth year of its existence. 

Munich.—The favourite Zr7ma donna, Milka Ternina, 
has taken leave of this city in Fzde/io, and with enormous 
success. She has promised to give a series of perform- 
ances here in 1900.—The Royal Academy of Music, 
which celebrated the twenty-fifth year of its existence, 
trained, in 1898-9, 336 pupils, including sixty foreigners. 
It was founded by Louis II. in 1865 at the initiative of 
Richard Wagner, and inaugurated in 1867 under the 
direction of Hans von Biilow. 

Weimar.—The last report of 1898-9 denotes a more 
liberal admixture than in the immediate past of modern 
works, both at the opera and playhouse. Moreover, a 
first performance of the Gdtterdimmerung completed 
the Vzbelungen cycle. 

Wiarzburg.—The Royal Konservatorium, directed by 
Karl Kliebert, was attended in 1898-9 by 235 pupils, 
besides instruction given to 466 students of the Uni- 
versity, two gymnasiums, and teachers’ seminary. 

Halle—Our Singakademie celebrated its fifty years’ 
Jubilee by an excellent performance of Handel’s Joshua, 
with the assistance of some eminent Berlin vocalists, 
under the spirited conductorship of Prof. Reubke, Robert 
Franz’s highly artistic revision of the original score being 
used. On this occasion a committee was very oppor- 
tunely formed for the erection of a monument to the 
last-named great song writer, who had most efficiently 
promoted the interests of the Singakademie. 

Mannheim is to have a Hochschule, to start on Ist 
October next. Eminent musicians have been engaged. 

Heidelberg. — The local Liederhalle celebrated the 
twenty-fifth year of its foundation by a grand vocal 
contest, at which forty-one unions, total 1,900 singers, 
took part. Four honorary, fourteen first, twelve second, 
and seven third prizes were distributed. 

Bayreuth.—At the celebration of the twenty-five years’ 
existence of his industrial establishment, Councillor 


in 





Bernhard Loeser, of Berlin, has, in accordance with the 
direction of Richard Wagner, to facilitate the access of 
poor musicians to the Bayreuth Festival performances, 
bestowed a fund of 10,000 marks for this object, yielding 
a stipend of 500 marks per annum. 

Naumburg (Saale).—The twentieth festival of the 
Thiiringen Vocal Union was attended by over 2,000 
singers. 

Lissa (Posen).—The twenty-third Posen Provincial 
Vocal Festival was held simultaneously with the fifty 
years’ jubilee of the Lissa Male Choral Union, with the 
assistance of an outside force of nearly 600 voices. 

Gera.—The Prince of Reuss has accepted the plan of 
the Berlin architect, Seeling, for the construction of a 
new theatre and concert-hall. It is to take two years, 
and to cost 950,000 marks. The largest share is secured 
by subscriptions. The remainder is to be covered by a 
lottery. ' 

Belgard (Pomerania).—The twentieth Késlin Vocal 
Festival, which included 450 singers collected from 
twenty-two unions, came off with great éc/at. 

Gablonz.—The male vocal union, Deutscher Sanger- 
bund, has decided to offer a prize of 100 kronen for the 
best design of a Schubert monument, in form of a bust, 
of the estimated cost of 1,500 florins ; 1,254 have been 
received. 

Vienna.— The Imperial theatres have had a bad 
season, According to preliminary accounts, a deficit 
of over 100,000 florins is anticipated, beyond the 
annual subvention of 300,000 florins. The Burg, with 
a subvention of 200,000 florins, had a deficiency of 
141,000 florins ; whereas in the little old building, with a 
subvention of 120,000 florins, rather considerable profits 
were realized, counterbalancing at one time even the 
loss on the opera.—The celebrated Conservatorium of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, founded in 1817, 
numbered last year 908 pupils, including 162 foreigners, 
under the direction of Johann Nep. Fuchs. The new 
term opens on September 24th. The last pupils’ com- 
petition came off with brilliant results, more particularly 
as regards pianists, the first prize being carried off by 
Wilhelm Klasen, pupil of Robert Fischoff, consisting of 
a splendid Bésendorfer grand, which this high-minded 
musical patron presents annually to this institute. Prizes 
have likewise been won by other pupils of the same 
teacher.—The appointment as Professor of Composition 
and Harmony at the University, vacated bv Anton 
Bruckner’s death, has been conferred upon Hermann 
Gradener, Professor at the Conservatorium. 

Salzburg.— Under the presidency of Dr. Josef Stipler 
the fifteenth Mozart meeting was held. A request for 
the arrangement of another Mozart Festival in 1900 was 
addressed to the committee. 

Meran.—The construction of a new theatre in 1900 at 
a cost of about £20,000 sterling has been decided upon 
by an overwhelming majority, notwithstanding a strong 
opposition from the clerical party on account of the 
intended ballet performances. Meran will thus have 
an opportunity of enjoying Sy/via, The Red Shoe, etc. 

Prague.—Early next season a complete Smetana cycle 
will be given at the National Czechian Theatre, at which 
many distinguished former members of the opera, now 
engaged elsewhere, will take part. 

Franzensbad.—The celebrated comic Udel quartet from 
Vienna has had a great success at this favourite watering 
place in presence of the Crown Princess of Sweden 
and a select party, chiefly ladies, which filled every place 
of the Casino. After the concert the Princess asked the 
clever vocalists to an adjoining room, as she desired to 
thank them personally for her enjoyment, and added: 
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“ Come to Stockholm some day, and refer to me ; I have 
been delighted with your performance.” 

Paris.—For the first time will musical history take its 
place at an official congress—namely, at the International 
Congress of History, divided into eight sections, of which 
history is to form one, to be held here in connection with 
the great exhibition next year. President, Gaston 
Boissier ; the committee, Camille Saint-Saéns, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, Julien Tiersot, and Romain Rolland, 
secretary, for the musical department. 

Luchon.—The local concerts reopened under Boussagol’s 
direction, a miniature suite by Théodore Dubois, and the 
ballet music from César Cui’s F7/ibusters being performed 
with marked success. 

Antwerp.—The municipality has acquired the theatre 
of the circus for the foundation of a permanent Flemish 
opera. 

y committee of prominent citizens purposes 
collecting a somewhat important donation to the Pension 
Fund of the celebrated Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which has acquired special favour during the last fifteen 
years of its appearance at the celebrated watering-place 
Scheveningen. 

Bern.—The twentieth National Vocal Festival, which 
attracted nearly 7,000 singers and 10,000 listeners, went 
off with extraordinary success, and displayed Swiss male 
choral singing to brilliant advantage, as was freely 
acknowledged by the artistic jury composed of German 
musicians of distinction. The selection of pieces given 
was almost exclusively Swiss, being for the most part con- 
ducted by the respective composers. Striking effect was 
achieved znfer alia by a powerful and splendidly scored 
Festal Overture by the well-known Fr. Hegar ; a nobly 
conceived cantata of welcome,“ Homage to the Genius of 
Sound,” by Edgar Munzinger, of Bern, set to genuinely 
poetic verses by Josef Victor Widmann; Beethoven’s 
“ Battle of Victoria,” Op. 91, the audience joining in the 
singing of the closing National Hymn, “ Rufst Du, mein 
Vaterland” ; a fine triumphal March by Josef Lauber ; 
a simple “ Bittgesang fiirs Vaterland” by Wilhelm Sturm, 
and Agathon Billeteu’s “Hymn to Music,” both works 
choral and orchestral ; a very pleasing cantata, “ Voix de 
la Patrie,” by Gustave Doret, produced by the French- 
Swiss contingent ; Hans Huber’s very impressive orches- 
tral ode on national melodies, “An das Vaterland” ; 
“Die Freiharstbuben,” for vocal soli, chorus and orchestra, 
the most extensive work of the selection, by the Bernese 
musical director, Carl Munzinger, utilizing most skilfully 
a series of songs by Ad. Frey; “ Liedesweihe,” for 
soprano solo, chorus and orchestra by Fr. Briinschweiler, 
a Swiss composer settled in America; the @ capella 
choruses (new) “ Kaiser Karl” and “ Walpurga,” by Fr. 
Hegar ; Gustav Weber’s beautiful “ Waldweben,” and 
Franz Mair’s very intricate yet finely-rendered “ Suomis 
Sang.” The vocal soloists were the celebrated Swiss 

prima donna of the Berlin Royal Opera, Emilie Welti- 
Herzog ; the Bale tenor, Em. Sandreuter, and the Munich 
and Bile bassi, Theod. Bertram and Hans Weber 
respectively. 

Geneva.—Teresa Brambilla-Ponchielli, member of a 
family of celebrated vocalists, and widow of the composer 
of Gzoconda, etc., has won the. place of French and 
Italian vocal teacher at the local Conservatoire, which 
was offered for competition. 

Aarau is preparing a national musical festival for 1900 
on a giand scale, 

Bergen.—The Norwegian Government has created a 
post of inspector of military bands, and has appointed 
the composer Ole Olsen to this new office. 

Milan.—A little one-act lyric drama Milena, on a 





Montenezrin subject, by Giovanni Gianetti, was pro- 
duced. 

Rome.—Pater, an opera by a very young composer, 
Guglielmi, which displays strong Wagnerian tendencies, 
with an excessive dose of the declamatory method and 
noisy orchestration, but showing some talent, was given 
for the first time.—A school for church music is being 
established, at which, besides other eminent Italian 
teachers, the Abbé Lorenzo Perosi will be actively en- 
gaged. 

Naples.—A grand fairy piece, “Twenty Miles round 
the Globe,” music by De Chiara, attracts crowds to 
the Variety Theatre. 

Aversa.—This small Neapolitan town, birthplace of 
Domenico Cimarosa, will celebrate in 1901 the centenary 
of the death (January 11th, 1801) of the composer of the 
“ Matrimonio Segreto” and other lyric masterpieces, by 
the erection of a monument and the foundation of a 
charitable institution. The municipality has voted 
25,000 lire. The Queen of Italy has accepted the 
patronage, and as honorary presidents Verdi and Guido 
Baccelli are named. The first meeting of the dis- 
tinguished committee has taken place at Naples. 

Deaths.—Ernest Altes, born at Paris in 1830, pupil of 
Habeneck, Bazin, and Carafa; second violin prize in 
1847, first prize in 1848, second prize in harmony in 
1849 ; second conductor at the Paris Opera in 1873, first 
in 1878 ; retired in 1887; likewise conductor at the Con- 
servatoire Concerts, composer of a string quartet, violin 
pieces, etc.—Charles Dupont, author of a Méthode poly- 
phonique for wind instruments and of other musical publi- 
cations.---Emil Breslaur, distinguished teacher, author 
of numerous standard works on pianoforte playing, com- 
poser of choral and pianoforte pieces, songs, etc. ; born 
at Kottbus in 1836.—Siegfried Saloman, pupil of F. 
Schneider in counterpoint, of Lipinski in violin-playing, 
composer of several operas ; aged 83.—Kiathe Neuberg, 
aged 29, Hanoverian concert singer, through suicide.— 
Margarethe Dell von der Heide, vocalist, aged 65.— 
James Charles Wainwright, director of choral music, 
organist and composer, aged 34.—Pierre de Mol, born 
at Brussels in 1825, composer of operas, oratorios, a 
Te Deum, a Mass, 12 quartets, etc.—René Carcanade, 
violoncellist ; first prize at the Paris Conservatoire, 
aged 25, in consequence of immoderate bicycle 
exercise.—Henri Cartier, amateur composer of oper- 
ettas given in Paris. — Joseph Hermann, bora at 
Jupille in 1856; since 1877 head of a pianoforte class 
at the Brussels Conse'vatoire—The Dessau Court 
capellmeister and talented composer, Gustav Niehr, 
aged 32.—Richard Stahl, a well-known conductor, and 
composer of the opera 7he Sea King, and other work:. 
—Anna Schubert, zée Fleurriet, widow of Councillor 
Andreas Schubert (d. 1803), and sister-in-law of the great 
Franz Schubert, at Parsch, near Salzburg, on Ju'y 
gth last—Dr. Fr. Barraga, Professor of the Munica 
Conservatorium, aged 74.—Oscar Rai‘, pianist, pupil of 
Tausig, a much esteemed professor at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule since 1875, born in 1847 at Haag.—Councilloc 
Dr. Carl Gille, secretary of the A'lgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein, etc., who knew Githe and was an intimate 
friend of Liszt, aged 86.—Karl Harenberg, pianist at 
Berlin.—Wilhelm Levey, composer of op2ras and con- 
ductor in London, born 1873 at Dublio. 


ENDELSSOHN’S 


Slow Movements from the Organ Sonatas. 
Carefully fingered for the use of Junior Pupils by 
3 FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Edition No. 5815. Net, 1s. 
London: AUGENER & CO,, Regent Street ard Newgats Steet. 
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“RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 

- Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 

ate ERNST HEIM. 


Net. 
s. d, 


tr 6 


Edition 
Ne 


0. ; 

5471, Book I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in the 
most practicable major keys oma se aie 

FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
major and minor keys. Easy double-stopping. 
Enharmonic change. 

HALF POSITION, Changing from rst to Half 
Position si a4 she a me se 

FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy Arpeggios, 


Chromatic passages. 
Boot, | sec POSITION. Changing from 1st to 


5472 Boox II. 


5473 
2nd Position ... * 
,Boox IV. THIRD POSITION. Changing between rst and 


3rd Positions. Portamento and Tremolo Pe 
FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
Book V. 


5474 


rst and 4th Positions, 
FIFTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and sth Positions soe ove ove 


5475 


SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the rst 
and 6th Positions. 

SEVENTH POSITION. Changing between 
the rst and 7th Positions .., oss ab ove 


Boox wf 
| ie TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 


5476 


TUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 


Ss 
5477 Boox VII. TO THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 


JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 
A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake .., 


fe ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 


THEIR MUSICO - TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. 
B. Studies on Staccato is pa dan Oe, 
C. Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, Saltato 
D. Studies on Octave passages... oe 
£. Studies on Double Stops and Chords 


STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL  OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 

F. Studies on Double Stops and Chords... nas 

G. Studies on the Double Shake .. “<- pes 
#1. Studies on ‘‘ Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke 

7. Studies on Arpeggios (difficult) See per 
X. Studies on tenths and other large intervals 

“A, ~ dv Style.—Prelude, Fugue, 

ughetta ... eee eee eee eve ove 

5480 Book X. ja Concert Studies, Harmonics and Pizzicato ( 3 

(with the left hand)... = n eee 

‘Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘ Gradus ad 

Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 

will allow us to indicate.” —Musical News, February rath, 1898. 


**Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the publishers for this series of 
ten books which, commencing with Book I. in the first position, graduates 
wpwards till in the last one (Book X.) which we have before us, the goal of 
difficulty is reached. e venture to predict that the series will ultimately 
toa large extent take the place of the | books of studies by various 
composers now in vogue, as it embraces all that is technically required, 
being a real ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’”—7he Strad, January, 1899. 


5478 Book VIII. 


5479 Boox IX. 





MATRAS. “ BALLADE,” Op. 8. 
For VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA, 


Violin and Piano Edition, No. 7534. Net, 1s. 


" This is a well-written, pleasing piece. The author is not one of those 
modern musicians who, in trying to avoid commonplace, fall into the abstruse, 
the dry, and often eccentric. ‘his Ballade opens with a graceful, expres- 
sive melody, followed by a characteristic and, as regards the solo instruments, 
showy allegro vivace, appasstonato. The coda of the piece, based on the 
principal theme, has charm and breadth. The orchestral indications in the 
mong ed part deserve praise ; music for orchestra when reduced for piano 
joses, however skilful the transcription; the name of the instruments to 
which the various themes are assigned, and the classes of instruments (wind 
or strings) for certain passages, help- the pianist to imagine, or, if he have 
once heard the piece, to recall the colouring.” —The Atheneum, August 
rath, 1899. 

London: AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





ALAESTRA. 
A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 

VioLin SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 


arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 
By ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. 
Book ia. eo oe de ie ve 


Contents.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 


Edition 
No. 


11471@ 


Book Is. e° ae os ae me “ ne oe 
g.easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first position, by Moffat, 

Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, 

Book Ic. SuprpLEMENT TO Books AandB.. i se 


Piece on the open —_ by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 


114715 


11471¢ 


BOOK II. 
Book IIa. .. oe ee ee as ee oe -e 
ConTenTs.—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 
Hofmann. 
Book Ils... oe ee we xe e xe ee 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 
tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 
of easy double-stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by 
Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 
Boox IIc, SuprLEMENT To Booxs A and B.. oe 


Pieces by Wolfermann, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 


114724 


114725 


11472¢ 


BOOK III. 
Book IIIa. .. ee oe ee oe oo oe ee 
Contents.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, ro ny » and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and i; S. Bach. Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 y Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 
Book IIIs. .. oe ee ve oe ae oe “s 
Employment of the half position : 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second oy stool changing from first to 
second position: 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé. 


Book IIIc. SuppLEMENT TO Books A and 5B... we 


Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


BOOK IV, 


Book 1Va. .. oe as oe ee oe “ ee 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 

third position without Portamento. Pieces by J. S. Bach and 

Veracini. Change between first and third positions with Porta- 

ooeete Pieces - Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 
chner. 


Book IVs... ee + ee es és F as 

Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, 

second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 

. Ignaz Lachner, Change between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 


Book IVc. SuprLEMENT To Books A and B os oe 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 


N. W. Gade. 
(Will be continued ) 


“ The editor intends this collection to go hand in hand with a comprehen- 
sive series of studies for the violin, which he has recently published under 
the title ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’ ‘To each book of the ‘ Gradus ’ corresponds 
one of the ‘ Palaestra.’ Hence, first come pieces on the open strings and in 
the easiest keys, from the first up to the third position, and of course also the 
half position. The music selected is varied; side by side with old masters 
like Handel, Bach, Boccherini, Veracini, we have Reinecke, Tschaikowsky. 
Gurlitt, Dolmetsch, &c. .... This ‘Heim Collection’ will prove both 
pleasant and gn The Atheneum, August 12th, 1899. ; 

‘Teachers will find this work invaluable for educational purposes, while 
the varied list of contents is sure to appeal to students, young and old. ‘The 
books, considering their internal worth and external beauty, are indeed a 
marvel of cheapness.” —T7he Musical Opinion and Music Tvades Review, 
August, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO,, Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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11474¢ 
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OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1900. 
In Eleven ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899. 








*A.—_LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR GRADE. 
Edition No. 6501c, net 1s. 
LIST A. 





Studies :—Bach, Invention in 2 ~~ No. 9, in F minor. 
Cramer, i in a, No. 47. 
Moszkowski, in G, “Sp. 18, No. 3. 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Bagatelle in G minor, Op, 119, No. 1. 
oetz, Sonatina in E flat. (First Movement.) 
Nicode, Gliicklich, No. 4 of ‘* Ein Liebesleben,” Op, 22. 


Edition No. 6502c, net 1s. 





T B. 
Studies :—Bach, Prelude in &, No. 5 of 6 petits Preludes. 
Berens, i in c, Op, 66, No. 24. 
Heller, in G minor, Op. 16, No. 22. 
Pieces: — Paradies, Sonata in F, No. 5. (Kirst Movement. ) 
Schubert, No. 6 in a flat of ‘‘ Momens musicals,” Op. 94. 
F. Kirchner, La Chapelle montagnarde, Op. 531. 





Edition No. 6503c, net 1s. 
LIST °C, 
Studies :—Bach, Fughetta in & minor. 
ramer, in pv, No. 33. 
Bennett, in a flat, Up. 33, No. 23. 
Pieces: ~ Handel, Fantasia in c. 
ozart, Andante cantabile, from Sonata in b flat. 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte in F sharp minor, Op. 19, No. 5. 





SENIOR GRADE, 
Edition ns net 1s. 


LIST 
Studies: ~~, in B flat, No. 6 of ‘ SsGradus.” 
Cramer, in v minor, No. 49. 
Jensen, ‘‘ White Rose,’ in z, Op, 8, Book 2, No. 2. 
Pieces: — ‘Bach, Finale of Italian Concerto. 
Beethoven, Finale (poco gy — Sonata in E flat, Op. 7. 
Chopin, Mazurka in A flat, Op. 59, N 





Edition No. 6505c, net 1s. 
LIST B. 
Studies:—Bach, Gigue in G, from ‘* Partita,” No. s. 
lementi, i inc, No. 12 of “ Gradus.” 

Loeschhorn, in p, Op. 118, No, 8. 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3. Ce gonna, ) 

Schumann, Intermezzo ir B minor, Op. 4, 

Henselt, Friihlingslied in a. 





Edition No. a net ls. 
LIST 
Studies:—Bach, Fugue in £, No. 9 of Book L. 
erger, in c minor, Op. 12, No. 6, 

Mendelssohn, Study in F minor. 
Pieces; — Schubert, Sonata in E flat, Op, 122. (First Movement ) 

Schumann, “ Nachtstiick”” in p flat, Op. 23, No. 3. 

Chopin, Valse in a flat (Posthumous), Op. 69, No 1. 





B. —LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY. 
Edition No. 6507c, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies:—Berens, in c, Op. 79, No. + 
Czerny, in G, Op. 599, No. 
Pieces: —— ae a Jo in F (Prelude and Andante) of ‘12 Petits 





Hitler, ST nrlied,” in E flat, Op. 117, No. 24. 
LIST B. 
Studies :—Bertini, in G, from Op. 137. 
Czerny, i in c. Op. 849, No, 1. . 
Pieces : — Gurlitt, Sonatina i in G, Op. 121, No. 3._ (First Movement.) 
Kullak, “ Kleine Erzahlung,” Op. 62, No, 1. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, in c, Op. 65, No. 5. 
Gurlitt, in p, Op. 141, No, 2r. 
Pieces : — Mayer, “* Marcia,” in E minor, Op. 340, No. 13. 
Gurlitt, Abendlied in F, Op. 219, No. 15. 


LOWER DIVISION. 
Edition No. 6510c, net 1s. 
; LIST A. 
Studies :—Berens, in A minor, Op. -. No. 25. 
zerny, in p, Op. 748, No. 


Pieces : — Beethoven, Variations, “ Quant 2 oy bello.” 
Gurlitt, Elégie in £ ”" SP 133s 





Studies :—Duvernoy, in c, Op. = 4 12. 
Lemoine, in G minor, Op. 37, No. 3r. 
Pieces : — Haydn, Sonata in p. (First ‘Movement. ) 
Hummel, “ An Alexis.” 
LIST C. 


Studies :—Bertini, in a, Op. 100, No. 11. 
Heller, in p, Op. 45, No. 

Pieces: — Dussek, ‘‘ Chansonnette,” Op. 16, No. 11. 
Mackenzie, S Harvest Home,” Op. 9, No. 4. 


ss HIGHER DIVISION. 
Edition eC Sete, net 1s. 


Studies:—Jacques Schmitt, in ry en ‘Op. 
eller, in = minor, No. 4 of “ Neiss blanches,” Op. 82. 
Pieces : — Gade, Fantasiestiick in B, Op, 41, No. 1. (Edition No. $142.) 
oszkowski, Polonaise, Op. 18, No. 5+ 


wr Edition No. g5l4c, net 1s. 


Studies :—Ko6hler, in & flat, Op. om No 8. 
Cramer, in c minor, No, 4. 

Pieces : — Beethoven, Sonatina in G, Op. 79. (First Movement.) 
Reinecke, Bridal Song,” No. 10 of ‘* Miidchenlieder,” Op. 88. 


Edition He. ike, net Is. 


Studies:—Bach, Invention in 2 wa No. 15 in B minor. 
Heller, i in E flat, Op. 45, No. 17 





| Pieces: — Mozart, Rondeau en Tce, ‘from Sonata in p. 


Bendel, “‘ Priére,” No. 2 of *' Drei Characterstiicke.” 
(Edition No. 6048. 


* For PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (in the Rudiments of Music) consult Niecxs’ ‘‘ Introduction to the Elements of Music.” 
Edition No. 91802, price net Is. 
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MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL abaatiatndatenae IN MUSIC, 1900. 


Published cr Stocked by AUGENER & CO. 





ORGAN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 


SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic 
Scale for "Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all 
the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion for right hand and 
Pedals, and for left hand and Pedals. amet by E. H. 
Turpin. Edition No. 5830 oe ee Met 
Bacu. Prelude and Vogue | inc major. ” (Best.) No. 9830 

net 


MENDELSSOHN. Sonata IV. in B flat. (E. Prout.) 

No. 95424 ae eae wie ove os wo wt 
Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic 

Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all 

the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion for right hand and 

Pedals, and for left hand and Pedals, rae by E. = 

Turpin. Edition No. 5830 

Bacu. Last movement of Sonata I. in & flat. (Best. ) No. 
9856 

SCHUMANN, Six Studies” in Canon form, Op. 56, ~~ -* 
(No. 6428) net 

RHEINBERGER. Meditationen, Op. 167, ‘No. 6" 


Gave. Three Pieces, No, 1 in F major, (No. 8704) 
MERKEL, Fantasia and Fugue in a minor. Op. 104 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 
SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic 
Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all 
the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion for right hand and 
Pedals, and for left hand and Pedals. a ed by E. H. 
Turpin. Edition No. 5830 ope ooo «= 
Bacu. Prelude in F major (No. 4 of 8 short Preludes and 
Fugues), (Best.) No. 9854 .. oe ove oo = et 

School Examinations: Higher Division. 
SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic 
Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all 
the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion for right hand and 
Pedals, and for left hand and Pedals. ae by E. H. 
Turrin. Edition No. 5830 es net 
RHEINBERGER. Trio in E flat. és a Oe 
Bacu. Alla Breve in p major. (Best.) No, 9850 me, OO 
Gapg. Allegretto inc major. (No. 8704) oo §=« et, 


VIOLIN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a 
special view to the requirements of candidates at the 
various Local Examinations, nen by * LauBAcu. 
Edition No. 5672 ow. om 

H. E. Kayser. 36 Etudes, Op. ‘20: No. 8, ‘in D; 15, io 
B flat; and 33, inc. (No, 86 62) sien net 

Mozart. ‘Tema con variazioni” from 1 Sonata i in F, ‘No. % 
(Edition No. 14) .. iy sie on «= wa 

Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 a Oe 

H. KE. Kayser. 36 Etudes, Op. 20: No. 14, in E flat ; 16, 
in F, (No. 8662) i, Oe 

Fioritvo. Etudes en forme de Caprices No. 6, in A minor 
(No. 565. « net 

Daurenume Rondo from Sonata in ’D, Op. 12, “No. 1. 
(Edition No. 134) net 

Svenpsen. Romance in s, ‘Op. 26. (No. 7587). 

School Examinations: Elementary. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 
School Examinations: Lower Division. 
Scales and Arpeggio Manual, Edition No, 5672 net 


J.P. Rameau. ‘“‘Rigodon en wogggall in a. (Hermann, 
Morceaux favoris, No. 109) ... 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 oe 
F. Daviv, Preludium in c, from Op. 24. (No. 7349) 


net 


(No. 8710) 


net 
net 


s. d. 











VIOLONCELLO. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 


woes and Arpeggio Manual for me, y ieloneaiio. Comprising 
Major and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales 
and Arpeggios, etc. Compiled by Henry Bast. Edi- 
tion No. 7768 net 
C. ScHRoEDER. 12 kleine ‘Eutiden, Op. 67, Nos. 4 “and ‘ 
(Edition No. 7779) net 
W. H. Squire. Nos. 8 and ro of “‘ Tweive Easy Exercises.” 
(Edition No. 7780) _... n 
Marcetto, First two moverhents of Sonata i in G minor. 
Schroeder, (Edition No. 5503) oe. et 
A. Fiscner. Romance in F ove eee 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual, by H. Bast. 
No. 7768 .. 
FRANCHOMME. No.rof * ‘ Twelve Caprices,” 
MakceLto. First two movements from Sonata in F. 
Schroeder. oe No. 5503) ws . a 2 
B. Goparp. Sur le lac. Op. 36, No. 
BEETHOVEN, reanaieate and first covenant from Sonata 
in G minor... net 
School Examinations: Elementary. 
O. Brickner. Nos. 4 and 6 of * Short Studies,” Op. 30. 
(Edition No. 7762) net 
ae — ao Manual, ‘by H. Bast. Edition 
0. 77 net 
Dotzaver. Nos. 1 and 3 of‘ ‘ Quarante Etudes.” (Edition 
No. 7771 un we 
G. GoLTeRMANN. “"Entsagung,” ‘Op. 118, No.6 :.. see 
from ‘* Musical * Picture Book.” 


Edition 
sie. ae 
Op. 7, Book I.. 


VoLKMANN. No. 5. 
(Hermann,) Edition No. 7756... ae oo. =net 


Or No, 5 separately 
School Examinations : Lower Division. 
O. Brickner. Preparatory Exercises of Scale Studies. 
Op. 40, Book I. (Edition No. 7769a) net 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual, by H. Bast. ‘dition 
net 


No, 7768... ooo ove ine 
— Quarante Frudes (Nos. I and 2). Edition No. 
net 


777% os 
Martini, Gavotte (Schroeder, Vortragsstudien, No. 10) .. 
School Examinations : Higher Division. 
a and Arpeggio Manual, by H. Bast. Edition 
oe = Met 


Dorsasun. Quarante Etudes (Nos. 5 ‘and 7), No. 7771. net 
G, Cervetto. Cantabile e Sostenuto and Allegro Spirituoso, 
from Sonata I, C. Schroeder (Edition No. 5504)... net 


SINGING, 
Local Centre. Soprano. 
Concong. 15 Vocalises for Soprano (No. 5, in D major; 
No, 11, in A minor and major), Edition No. 6792a 


net 
Hanpet. Recit. and Air: ‘From mighty kings,” from 


Judas Maccabeus. (Heale, No. 4)... 
Mozart. Air: ‘ Vedrai carino,” fiom Don Giovanni. 
(Ecchi d’ Italia, No. 106) ss ite on - 


MeEzzo-Soprano. 
Concong. 15 Vocalises for Contralto and Mezzo-Soprano. 
0. 2, in F major; ~s in G ones to, in A major.) 
Edition No. 67926 “ se net 
Hanpew. Recit. and Air: “ Farewell, ye limpid weal 
fiom Jephtha, (Heale, No. 25)... 
ConTRALTO. 
Concong. 40 Lessons for Contralto, (No. 1, in B flat 
major ; 2, in E flat major; 7, in D minor.) Edition No. 
790 one net 
HANDEL, | Recit and Air: “ Hymen haste, ‘thy torch pre- 
pare,” from Semele, (Heale, No. 14) 
Rossi, Aria: ‘‘Ah! rendimi quel core,” (Ecchi a Italia, 


No. 129) «. TT) oe oe 
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Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music, 1900 (continued). 


SINGING, 
Local Centre. TENOR. 
Concong. 25 Lessons, (No. 2, in ¢ major ; 3, in F major; 
16, in A major.) Edition No. 6787 . a oe 
WAGNER. Prayer from Rienzi, (Germania, No. 436) 


BARITONE. 

Concone. 40 Tessons for Bass or Baritone. (No, 6, in F 
major; 19, in G major; 22, in B flat major.) E dition 
_ 6731 .. et 

Recit. and xiit: “Thy glorious’ “deeds,” gem 
(Heale, No. 24) 

Aria: © Vittoria. 


oun (Ecchi da Italia, No. 18) 


Bass. 
i comadh e tu eens cl from 


Verpr. Recit. - a 
Ernani 


School Examinations: Elementary. 


Soprano. 
se a (for the middle register of the 
g- (No, 9, in F major, and No. 12, 
Edition No. 8822... ove net 


Mezzo-Soprano. 
—— 50 Lessons (for the medium part of the voice). 


g. (No. 13, in G aah and ~ 1h in C major.) 
Paitin No. 8822 oo «= 


Concone. 
voice). 
in c a, 


CoNnTRALTO. 


Concone. 4o Lessons. Op. 17. Edited by Madame M. 
Marchesi. (No. 7, in D minor, and No, 15, in A 
major.) Edition No. 6790 ... m net 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 


Soprano. 
Concong. 25 Lessons. (No. 1, in F major, and No. 12, te ¢ 
minor.) Edition No. 6787 
Haypn. Canzonet: ‘ My mother bids: ‘me bind my hai.” 
(Edition No, 8840) ove one 


Mezzo-SoprRano. 
Concone. 15 Lessons for Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano. 
(No. 1, * c major, and No. 5, in B flat major.) Edition 
No. 67926 net 
Rewecnn. "Drake Song (Germania, No. 348) 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 





ame FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary 


of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. 


Crown 8vo. 





Edition No. 9182, Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
Introduction to the Elements of Music, separately. 


Edition No. 9180a. —_ Bound, net, rs. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ORGAN. 
By J. MATTHEWS. 
Edition No. g214. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


ATECHISM OF VIOLIN-PLAYING. 
By Prorgessor C. SCHROEDER. 
Crown 8vo. Edition No. gazz2. 





Crown 8vo. 





Bound, net, as. 6d. 


ATECHISM OF VIOLONC ELLO-PLAYING. 
By Prorgssor C. SCHROEDER. 
Crown 8vo. Edition No. garr. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR SINGERS. 

By NORRIS CROKER. 

Editiog No. gars. Bound, ret, 2s. 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








Crown 8vo. 


EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THxoreTicaL Wor«s in Avcawer’s Envitior. 
Demy 8vo. 


Bow «a, 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“: 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Bleventh 
Edition. With Analytical Index .... pea 


g18ad ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately 


98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth, Edition - 


x33 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE." 


2 





vee oo ee - 


o&¢ KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition 


yng al 


STRICT AND 


FREE, EBENEZER er. ame Edition, 
with po Index ve oat 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to «* Counterpoint, Strict and i Free” 
#834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“'COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. ‘Third 





9183. 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Edition “_- = ove 


g184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Counterpoint and Canon” 


UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition oe ove 
g185a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ “Fugue” oe we ose 


9:86. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition 


9184 
Second 








ott M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Provt. 
i Third Edition, with Analytical Index. sss 
o187@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Musical Form”... ass 


9x88 y, grimy FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
j Form.” Third Editior, with Analytical Index ..  .. 


nity, "HE ORCHESTRA : Vol. L, The Tech- 
nique of the Instruments, Second Edition, J 


Vol. II., Orchestral Combination. 


In the Press. 








“ A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge,”= 
wt Sard May on - 


be overloo! work done is not only baal but, to use a —~ i 
‘up to date’; so that the Mr. Prout finds himself in the of one 

be 8 ee 
ls theoretical os speculative.”—Music. 


theoretical ti will doubtl 
0 CE ee en Se 
“* All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have bscome 
standard works in this and other countries,” —Bristor Times, October a1st, 1893. 
“ , . . Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 
“ The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be * Musical Instruction made easy. 
really we oy with the works of all 


Thanks to him, students can now 
ithout the trouble and expense 
April r4th, 1894. 





entailed in the purchase and study of the scores. poe Bed 


“. . . The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ever before the public.”—Athenaum, August 1890, 


+ A monumental series of educetional works.”—Athenzwm, 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON'S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. 
Bound, Price, net, 1s. 


‘For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” — Musical Opinion, 
March, 1896. 

“Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.”—Musical Standard, Jan, 25, 1896. 

‘Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . 
distinctly useful.”"—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 

“|... We have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
-has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is, Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 
. The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate i The arrang t of the matter is well thought out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”—T7he School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. : 

‘‘Mr. Peterson writes in a clear, fresh manner, and even teachers to whom 
the subject of notes, intervals, scales, etc., is familiar, will find the book 
worth reading.” —Music Trades Review, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface. 

* This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works. . 

‘The lines along which the ‘Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
‘ Tonality,’ which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. e chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, a 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 








memory. 

a | = deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problems which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study, 

_ Extract from a letter from Proressor E, ProuT:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating to me, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 

Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR Nikcks, 

“Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and inousetingly 
written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied wit 
advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrative.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 





PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


4A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
BY 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


PART I, 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101. Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 


ExtTRACT FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE :— 


‘In this Handbook my aim has been to convey the information which 
every competent teacher imparts by word of mouth to his pupils. 

“The memories of young people are so very short that in the case of my 
own pupils I have found it advisable to make them keep a special book for 
notes taken in the music classes, to which they can refer at any time. 

“The Pranist’s HANDBOOK is i ded to de such a method 
with all its obvious disadvantag 

‘It is not meant as a text-book for Theory classes, but strictly as its 
title shows—a ‘ Theoretic Companion to Practice.’ As in the /ntroduction 
to the Study of Theory, some facts and rules have been stated very 
gueeaty and with due regard to the abilities and necessities of the ordinary 

ianoforte student at the stage before the systematic study of Theory has 
been brought to bear upon practice.” 








ConTENTS. 

The Pianoforte. 
Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
Accompanied Melodies, 
Values of Notes, 
Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight, Accompanying. 
Scales. Key. Tonality. 
VIII. Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 

IX. Fingering, 

X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes, 


“The pianoforte,’ says Mr. Peterson, ‘is the commonest musica 
instrument, the most easily studied, and the most generally appreciated. 
Of course, it is just because it is common, so easy to learn, after a fashion, 
that there are so many indifferent, not to say bad, players, A ‘Companion,’ 
therefore, like the present, with its practical information imparted in a 
pleasant manner, ought to have a wide circulation, and thus help to bring 
about a better state of things, It is an admirable little book.” —Musical 
Opinion, April, 1899. 

“The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to give to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. The points are stated with that clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘ Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just sympathy from the beginner’s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten. The latter, in particular, is for the most part neglected in the 
case of junior pupils, and the author has shown how, by a slight acquaint- 
ance with the principles of structure, the task may be facilitated. ‘The 
illustrations are judiciously selected from pieces that are likely to be in the 
hands of those for whom the book is intended.”—Zhe University Corre- 
spondent, April, 1899. 


“Mr. Peterson writes in an eminently practical way, and the book is sure 
to give help and guidance to any amateur who takes it up. In its little 
bulk it manages to cover a great deal of ground, and it does this according 
to a common-sense plan, that ought to commend it to pupils and teachers 
alike.”—The Scotsman, January 30th, 1899. 

‘It is not one more primer, tutor, or instructort or the pianoforte in the 
ordinary sense of these words, but it is a résumé of points which have been 
‘ound by an experienced teacher to need keeping before the young pupil's 
mind by constant iteration. Such is the ostensible scope of the work, but 
upon nearer investigation it proves to be a much more valuable and interesting 
little book than such a mere résumé could be . . . . Chapter vii, deal- 
ing with the characteristics of scales, could only be appreciated by a pupil 
who had made considerable progress, and the same is true of that which 
follows on ‘musical parsing ’—the most valuable in the whole book. Here 
one notes the hand of a musician well versed both in theory and practice 
and possessing a remarkable gift for clear and concise statement.” —Man- 
chester Guardian, May 2gth, 1899. 


Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


Chapter I. 
Il, 

‘III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Vil. 
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LAIDY’S TECHNICAL STUDIES (TECH- 
NISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN Text. C. Augener’s Edition, No, 8336. 


Price, net, 2s. 

“The Clementi ‘Gradus’ of which we have been speaking is only for 
players who have already had their fingers trained up to a certain point by 
the practice of exercises, scales, 4 ios 5 and for such work Plaidy is 
a first-rate guide. His ‘Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, for years a 
standard text-book in many important schools of music. The useful com- 
ment of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but of practising 
—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in the original 
German, and also in English.”— The Atheneum, August 12th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





J. S. BACH’S 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS, 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI. 
Continental Fingering. Edition No, 8012; net, 2s. 


‘Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 
more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared.” —7imes, 
Jan. 2and, 1898, 





LEMENTI’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 


OR THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE) 
Op. 44, exemplified in a Series of 100 Exercises in the strict and in the free 
styles. Newly fingered, phrased, and annotated by 


G. BUONAMICI. 


(Continental Fingering, » 
Edition No. 8095a. Nos. 1to 27 ... o» net 3/- 
Edition No. 80956. Nos. 28to 59 ... eee oe Met 3/- 
Edition No. 8095¢. Nos. 51 to 100 ... one we Ret 3/- 


“This ‘superb series of 100 » studies, as it has been justly denominated by 
Mr. E. D her, ‘is ble to pianists to this day, and must 
remain so.’ For the development of technique they are unrivalled ; they 
are, in fact, the steps by which one must ascend to the higher stage of 
pianistic writing of Chopin and Liszt. Of the edition under notice we can 
} k in high terms, The fingering is excellent ; it is fuller and more 

thoughtful than that of old editions, and less extravagant than that of 
Tausig. The editor has also provided useful foot-notes, giving hints as to 
the mode of practising, and, in some cases, suggestions how, by rhythmical 
extension or alteration, the study may prove of still greater service in 
Seeyeuing and developing the fingers.”—7he Atheneum, August 12th, 





“No series of exercises dealing with the art of pianoforte playing has 
better withstood the ravages of time than have these by the oft called 
“father” of the instrument ; and in dress so neat and elegant, as now issued, 
interest in them cannot fail to be still further enlivened and enhanced. 
Certainly such an undertaking is thoroughly justified, and the publishers 
deserve to be congratulated upon the results of their labours.” — /e Musical 
Opinion and Music Trades Keview, August, 1899. 


London: eo & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W 
Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





AMILTON’S Modern Instructions for the 

Pianoforte. Enlarged, improved and fingered by 
CARL CZERNY. 
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